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WILLIAM VALENTINE BURGESS. 


From a photograph by Charles Ireland. 








OUR STUDENT: 
WILLIAM VALENTINE BURGESS. 


By Joun Mortimer. 


HE announcement of the death of William Valentine 
Burgess will be received by the members of the 
Manchester Literary Club with much sorrow and regret. 
In him the Club has lost one of its notable members, who, 


during the fifteen years he was connected with it, had 
earned for himself no small measure of personal regard, 
and who has left in its records, in various forms, the 
evidences of ahighly cultured mind, allied with a felicitous 
power of literary expression. To those who have known 
him in these relationships it will scarcely be necessary to 
speak of his modest unobtrusive nature, his gentleness of 
manner, and unfailing courtesy. Of a somewhat shy and 
retiring disposition, his self-revelation was a slow process, 
coming only in incidental and unexpected ways, and sug- 
gesting large reservations. If one had to seek for a 
term in which to sum up his mental characteristics, that 
of “Our Student” would perhaps fit him best, for a 
student he was, in the completest sense, from the beginning 
to the end of the chapter. Engaged in business until, 
sixteen years ago, he retired from those pursuits, he man- 
aged somehow, by self-education most probably, to take 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts at London University, and 
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also to become a fellow of the Linnzan society. Into how 
many departments of research he entered, with his en- 
quiring mind, it would be difficult to ascertain, for, like 
Ulysses, he seemed to be 


Yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


Only in glimpses, as I have said, could you get any inward 
view of the depth and scope of his intellectual pursuits, 
which seemed to range from Paleontology to Philosophy, 
and to take in all that came between. Though one knew 
him mainly on the literary side, the trend of his mind 
yas, in certain directions, distinctly scientific, but only 
in a casual way, could one come to know how familiar he 
was with such subjects of study as Zoology, Entomology, 
Botany, Conchology and Geology. In this connection I 
remember how, on one occasion, when visiting him in his 
house, he showed me his beautifully arranged cabinets 
containing specimens got together by himself, illustrative 
of these sciences. A man’s environment, when it is of his 
own creation, is usually a reflection of himself, and it 
certainly was so in his case. Order, neatness and grace, 
as qualities of his mind, were in evidence everywhere, and 
a glance over the well-kept books on his shelves showed 
how wide and diversified were his literary tastes. Until 
then I was not aware that his love for art had taken a 
practical form and that the pictures on his dining-room 
walls were painted by himself. It was a new discovery, 
also, to find how much he cared for music. He was a 
linguist too, and if I am not misinformed, for he did not 
tell me himself, he had acquired at least seven languages 
in addition to his own. Likewise was he a great traveller, 
“ much had he seen and known,” and among his household 
gods were many curiosities which he had brought from 
foreign lands. In this disposition to be “ for ever roam- 
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ing with a hungry heart,” he reminded one, as in many 
other things, of the “Scholar Gypsy” of the Literary Club, 
dear old Tyrer, whose life and travels came toan end in his 
much-loved land of Italy. It was but the other day, that 
I was told, though somewhat vaguely, that, in the course 
of his travels, our friend had been arrested in Russia on 
the suspicion of being a spy. At the same time I learned 
that he had been an athlete in his youth, with a great 
power for performing feats of jumping. I had previously 
heard that swimming was among his accomplishments, 
and that he had swam across every important river in 
Europe, but it was new to hear that the exercise of the 
art had enabled him to save life. In his nature studies 
he was a disciple of Thoreau, and I remember, how, after a 
paper on that author had been read at the Literary Club, he 
remarked to me that he had visited that philosopher’s haunt 
at Walden, and had swam across the famous pond. He 
did not tell me that, like Leander, he had swam across the 
Hellespont, but there is some evidence, of a hearsay kind, 
that he did perform the feat. 

To return, however, to the consideration of our friend 
as we knew him in the Literary Club, and to his contribu- 
tions to its literature. A reference to the catalogue thereof 
will show that, apart from others of a subsequent date, he 
discoursed to us on such subjects as these : “A modern visit 
to an Eastern Mystic,” “ Down the Danube,” “ The Evolu- 
tion of the Essay,” ‘‘ The place of the Sonnet in English 
Verse,” “ Poetry the Anticipant of Science,” “ Poetry the 
Concomitant of Philosophy,” “ The Prophetic Element in 
” “Round the Acropolis of Athens,” “Sir Lewis 
Morris,” ‘“ Southey’s Thalaba,”’ and “Some Cheshire 
Village Characteristics.” The mention of the last subject 


Tennyson, 


leads me to say that it is in itself suggestive of a marked 
characteristic of the author, and indicative of one of his 
favourite themes. He was born at Davenham in that 
county, and, under the name of Mereham, he has made it 
the source of his “ Village Stories,” many of which were 
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told to the Club and have been published in volume form. 
Davenham was the name too which he gave to the house 
that he had built for himself on the confines of Wythen- 
shawe Park, at Northenden. 

Among his many-sided manifestations was that of a 
real love for nature, and nowhere did he better love to 
study it than in his native county. He was intimate— 
with an affectionate intimacy—with birds, and trees, and 
flowers, and all forms of country life, wild or tame, and 
he brought to the study of them the eye of a scientist, a 
naturalist, and a poet. His little volume on “ Birds and 
Flowers, in Fact and Fancy,” shows in its wide range of 
personal observations, and references, especially in literary 
and poetical directions, the comprehensiveness of the study, 
and the reader readily recognizes how deeply sympathetic 
the writer is with his subject. This, too, may be said of 
the essays, which he published under the title of “ Hand 
in Hand with Dame Nature.” Like Richard Jefferies, he 
loved the society of gamekeepers, and one suspects that he 
had something of a lurking regard for a poacher, at any 
rate these people figure often, and picturesquely, in his 
related adventures. These, in his village stories, some- 
times perplexed one as to the amount of fact and fiction 
mixed up in them. He seemed to have a playful dis- 
position towards mystification; he had a decided vein of 
humour, too, so that though tragedy figures largely in his 
narratives, there is the relief of comedy also. He was 
felicitous in his delineation of rural village folk, and in 
the frequenters of the village inn he found congenial 
material for character study. He was in his element, and 
happy when dealing with a blood-curdling ghost-story 
arising out of some dark deed of blood. The supernatural 
attracted him, and in his mental travels one often found 
him on the border land of the unseen, with a curious 
craving desire to get behind the veil. All his village 
characters smack of the soil, and in their conversation he 
has interwoven, in dialect form, a great number of 
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Cheshire folk-sayings. He had a vivid imagination, 
wrote with ease, and seemed never to be at a loss for 
subject matter. But recently he published a novel called 
“The Billiard Marker,” and not long before his death he 
told me that he had three volumes in manuscript ready 
for the press. 


Scattered over the Literary Club’s “Transactions,” there 
will be found samples of his verse, for he had an unquestion- 
able vein of poetry in his constitution. This found expres- 
sion mainly in the sonnet, of which he brought together a 
hundred for publication in one volume. Speaking gener- 
ally, it is not claimed for him that he did anything very 
great, but he did a great many things that were highly 
meritorious, and this applies to his poetry. An austere 
critic might find faults and blemishes in his sonnets, it 
may be, but they impress you as the outcome of a fine 
spirit touched to fine issues. That spirit was enshrined in 
a body that became subject to a lingering and wasting 
disease, which brought in its train the malady of insomnia. 
He had many “ nights devoid of ease,” and in one of his 
sonnets he is evidently recording a sad experience of this 
kind. It is entitled “The Night hath Gone,” and has 
something at this time, of a pathetic and personal 
interest : — 


Ah me! again I see the red sun rise ; 
I watch the day slow mount from height to height, 
How tardily hath passed the weary night. 
What an eternity since these poor eyes 
Were closed in sleep—time neither stays nor flies 
Nor takes me hence. My God how long this fight 
Tween life and death, this strain twixt dark and light, 
And future things and crowding memories ? 
But see! what hand is this that cools my brow? 
What glories have the morning mists put on? 
What song celestial sings the waking thrush ? 
What peace descends—what rest enfolds me now? 
How swift the world slips by, its storms have gone, 
These winds—they sound like wings of angels—hush 
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Before the end came our friend had to pass through 
many phases of weakness and suffering, bravely and 
patiently borne, but when, a few hours after his death, 
one saw him lying peacefully, with some lilies of the 
valley on his breast, one felt that at last there had come to 
him that blessed restfulness which is reserved for all of 
us, when “our unquiet pulses cease.” 








VHitA., 
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THE COLOUR SENSE IN POETRY. 


By Artuur W. Fox. 


(>’ poetry I will attempt no definition: where poets 

have tried and failed to define their own peculiar 
art, it would be presumptuous for a mere critic to thrust 
in his adventurous suggestion. One of the famous disciples 
of the Muses has told us that 


Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread. 


If I have no present angelical aspirations, I have no 
desire to be ranked with the other and larger class of the 
epigram. It will suffice for my immediate purpose to hint 
at one of the objects of poetry, which would seem to be the 
expression of the thoughts, emotions and imaginations of 
mankind in noblest and most rhythmical language. The 
realms of poetry and prose often shade into one another, 
as may be seen in the remarkable number of blank verse 
lines, some of them excellent, in the descriptive passages 
of Charles Dickens. Yet each may be said to suffer from 
this process: when poetry sinks into prose, it loses its own 
peculiar quality; whereas when prose is lifted into poetry, 
it almost ceases to be prose. The ancient Greeks contrived 
to keep the distinction between the two vehicles of litera- 
ture with comparative correctness. Aristotle maintains 
that “the sole true distinction between them consists in 
form,” whereby he may possibly have indicated metre. 
But even the mighty philosopher like “good Homer nods” : 
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all words cast into the mould of metre are by no means 
poetry, though they certainly are not prose. Many so 
treated are an indeterminate something intermediate 
between the two, far inferior to either, which for con- 
venience may be termed doggerel. Still metre is one 
essential of poetry as distinguished from prose, whereby it 
is linked with music. If, however, poetry end simply in 
musical metre and in word-pictures in neutral tint, it 
misses one of its most attractive graces. 

Language is the finest instrument of human thought, 
combining as it does the pictorial art with the sister art of 
music. But the pictorial art is at least twofold in char- 
acter: a great painting suggests a glorious blending of 
line and colour effects; a fine engraving presents a subtle 
combination of line, light and shade. Between these two 
‘lasses comes a sketch in monochrome, which is nearer to 
the second than to the first. Language is capable of pro- 
ducing all of these effects with an almost infinite variety 
of gradation in each. Moreover, in its finest exercise it 
possesses the perfect melody and harmony of a noble 
sonaté. In music itself there is a chromatic scale, which 
is inseparably linked with colour, as its very name betrays. 
So words have their various colours no less than their 
music in sound. The poet, who is endowed with a colour 
sense in language, stands in a position of great advantage 
over his fellow-poets, who possess it in a more limited 
degree. The most truly poetic of all poets is usually 
endowed with a nice perception of colour in words as well 
as of their musical calibre. Yet the dual gift is rarer 
than might have been expected: many of the world’s 
greatest poets have more music than colour, many on the 
other hand have more colour than variety in rhythm. 
Tennyson possessed both capacities in an exceptional 
degree: hence his word-pictures are more vividly true 
than those of most of his fellow-bards. 

I have often wondered how it has come about, that of 
the legion of critics so few have succeeded in realising the 
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supreme worth of this double power. They rightly go into 
raptures over the series of pathetic and for the most part 
homely pictures set forth in Gray’s immortal “ Elegy.” 
But they do not seem to have noted the fact that Gray, 
in spite of his numerous opportunities, uses scarcely a 
single colour-adjective throughout this beautiful poem, or 
indeed in most of his works. The reader must perforce 
supply the colour of the scenes for himself, a task which 
would be difficult for a critic born blind, as indeed many 
critics are in another sense of the word. Each is rather a 
delicate vignette in line engraving like those of Stothard, 
which adorn Rogers’s poems, than one of those finished 
water-colour sketches by Turner, from which many of the 
other principal engravings were cut. I do not venture 
upon this criticism with any desire of disparaging Gray’s 
poetic power, but as hinting that he was deficient in a 
colour sense. Even the “ Bard” is lacking in this added 
grace, where it might reasonably have been expected to be 
conspicuous. If his poems be compared with those of 
Keats, the difference which a more observant perception of 
colour makes to the beauty of poetry, will be keenly felt 
and Gray’s deficiency will at once become apparent. 

There are poets, whose musical ear is as fine as their 
sense of colour in language: in others the colour sense is 
as crude and exaggerated as that of the pavement artist, 
who desecrates the very flags with hideous and appalling 
attempts in pastel. Such may be exemplified by a line 
from one of Pope’s “ Pastorals ” : — 


And blushing berries paint the yellow grove, 


which presents a picture, whereat the “rash gazer” might 
well “wipe his eye.” Others have harmony in sound 
alone, others the true sense of colour only, others again 
have neither. It is one thing to suggest to the reader a 
dainty picture in black and white, or in neutral tint, quite 
another to achieve the choice blending of the living hues 
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and melodious music of nature. If a poet be mainly 
occupied in spiritual themes, his colour is apt to be dazzled 
by his inner light; in which case he offers his readers 
rather the pallid lustre of a lunar rainbow than the 
gorgeous splendour of the sevenfold arch built by the sun 
across the darkling cloud. Yet even in this lofty realm 
there are ethereal tints, which would serve to adorn the 
ideal picture, if only the poet has the power to perceive 
them and to wed them to suitable words. lie then comes 
nearest to perfection in his art, and if his thought be 
equal to the twin medium of his expression, he sits aloft 
upon a secure throne amongst the immortals of his kind. 
It will be my modest endeavour to illustrate by chosen 
examples the unspeakable worth of a colour sense to poets 
of every kind and of all degrees of excellence. I do not 
intend to observe strict chronological order in this brief 
study, which would rather hamper than help forward the 
object in view. My one desire is to point out the perfec- 
tion of finish, which a careful use of colour in language 
gives to poetical pictures and especially to descriptions of 
nature. 

Homer, or that guild of epic poets which may be suit- 
ably denoted by his name, though so little varied in his 
epithets as to render them somewhat conventional, chooses 
them with a fine perception of and a keen delight in 
colour. It is quite true, that for the most part he confines 
one adjective to its respective noun and repeats it without 
scruple wherever that noun occurs, like the motive some- 
times introduced into opera-music to signify the entrance 


upon the stage of one particular person. Yet the 
number of such epithets is as great and varied as the 
persons and things to which they are applied. The 


‘ 


‘silver-footed Thetis,’ the ‘‘white-armed Hera,” the 
“ rosy-fingered Dawn,” who is sometimes represented as 
“clad in a saffron robe,” with a host of others, in each 
case suggest a fine bit of colour. The “wine-faced deep” 
is an expression exactly applicable to the sea with its 
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floating weeds and dark reflections of rocks, as it appears 
in the deep channels between the islands of the :Kgean. 
Moreover, Homer never fails to distinguish between the 
“black blood,’ which oozes from a vein, and the ‘red 
blood,” which flows from a less dangerous wound. The 
“golden architrave,” the “silver doors,” and the “brazen 
floor” of the palace of Alcinoiis present a dazzling picture 
of barbaric splendour. The “ruddy glow” of the fire 
‘gilding the brazen cauldron” and setting the water in 
it “aflame” is both true and beautiful. Doubtless the 
swiftness and the human interest of his narrative often 
prevents the Grecian poet from displaying his naive 
delight in colour; but it scintillates through his rhythmical 
lines and helps materially to produce an artistic effect. 
Vergil’s “ Georgics” move with a lingering music in the 
words, which may have been equalled, but which has 
never been surpassed. Yet he always remembers the in- 
expressible charm which colour lends to language. It is 
true that he uses proper names with wonderful skill as 
distinctive epithets, such as ““Acheloian cups” for “cups 
of water” from the well-known river Acheloiis, and 
“acorns the primitive food 
of mankind” from the ‘‘Chaonians,’”’ who were believed 
to be one of the earliest of peoples. But his stately, vary- 


“Chaonian acorns” to denote 


ing and sonorous lines are brightened by such expressions 
as “ruddy Ceres,” “yellow corn,” “darkling serpents,” 
“reddening in the flame of sunlight,” “deep-blue ice,” 
“dusky pine,” “Aurora leaving the saffron bed of Tithonus,” 
the crest of the wave, which “begins to whiten on the 
deep” when a storm is at hand, with a hundred others. 
Of the gorgeous and sometimes lurid passages of colour in 
the Second, Fourth and Sixth Books of his “A‘neid,” I 
need not speak here. They are, in many instances, made 
up of somewhat conventional epithets often repeated and 
sometimes borrowed from or suggested by Homer. It was 
in the “Georgics,” that Vergil reached the towering 
height of his genius. The ever-changing rhythm of his 
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lines, the exactness of his descriptions, his admirable 

skill in wedding to high poetic language the rules govern- 

ing the commonplace operations of agriculture, afford con- 

vincing proof of the Roman poet’s power, when he had a 

theme to his mind. His inexhaustible fertility in epithets, 

combined with his nice discrimination in the use of each, 

almost takes away the reader’s breath with its lavish dis- 

play of careful poetic art. The varying music of his verse 

recalls the lowing of the kine and the murmur of the bees, 

the light plashing on their margin of slow-gliding streams 

and the thunder of periodic storms, the groaning of wains 
homeward bound and the rustling of the bean-crops in the 
gentle breeze. But not only so; Vergil never forgets that 
nature affords a splendid pageant of colour no less than a 
harmonious blending of sounds. His keen eye has caught 
her manifold hues and his delicate fancy has known how 
to depict them in words as vivid in their colour as 
melodious in their music. In this twin endowment of ear 
and eye few have surpassed the Mantuan bard, and in his 
“Georgics ”’ he has used both with a felicity as astonishing 
as it is uncommon. 

I have set Vergil with Homer, because they use the 
same metre and because, with fundamental differences, 
they have much in common. I must now retrace my steps 
for a moment to seek the lofty company of Pindar, the 
stately singer of triumphant Odes in honour of the victors 
in the great Greek Games. He had a fine appreciation of 
the brilliant display of colours in the motley splendour of 
the solemn procession, which led his heroes home. But 
that was not all: though for the most part he shows him- 
self indifferent to descriptions of anything but the more 
majestic scenes in nature, here and there he gives evidence 
of a subtler discernment. On one occasion he sings of 
“White tna, nursing the whole year’s length her 
dazzling snow.” But in his sublime Ode to Agesias of 
Syracuse he has left a little picture of tender beauty. 
It was his habit to trace back the hero of his song to some 
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half-divine ancestor in the region of myth, who in this 
case was Iamos. Pindar chose to derive this name from 
"Iov, “a violet,” which he interprets as “the pansy.” 
He represents the unclad babe Iamos as being found 


Hidden among the rushes of a pathless brake, 
His tender body all suffused 

With golden and deep purple gleams 
Of pansy-flowers. 


Hence, the poet affirms, he won his name of Iamos. A 
daintier colour-picture in language could scarcely have 
been devised. Though Pindar was wont to tune his high- 
sounding lyre to what he would have considered loftier 
themes, yet he knew the value of colour to lend an especial 
charm to his majestic verse. 

I must now turn to our English poets, who afford so 
many examples of excellence in this kind, that selection 
is embarrassing. It is as natural as it is fitting to begin 
with Chaucer, who rejoiced alike in the colours of the 
human form, in the artificial dyes of garments and in the 
fairer tints of nature, though it must be confessed that his 
human interest is the dominant factor of his verse. The 
“ Prologue ” to his “ Canterbury Tales” pays a close atten- 
tion to the main features of the dress of his pilgrims, in 
the ornate character of which he seems to have taken a 
keen and sometimes a mischievous delight, as he thought 
of its incongruity with the profession of the wearer. Of 
the Knight he simply remarks that “ he was nat gay,” and 
that his buff coat was “Al bismotered with his habergeon.” 

The Squire, on the other hand, who was 


In hope to stonden in his lady grace, 
paid more heed to the niceties of his toilet :— 


Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, white and rede. 
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The Yeman was “clad in cote and hood of grene” with a 
bauldrick of the same colour, his arrows were fitted with 
“peacock feathers,” and 


A not-heed hadde he, with a broun visage. 


But perhaps Chaucer is most graphic in his delineation of 
the votaries of Holy Church, for whom he has no super- 
fluity of regard. Few colour-pictures are more delicate 
than that of the “‘ Nonne Prioresse”’ :— 


Ful semely her wimple pinched was ; 

Hir nose tretys; her eyen greye as glas; 

Her mouth ful smal, and ther-to softe and rede; 
But sikerly she hadde a fair foreheed ; 

It was almost a spanne broad I trowe; 

For hardily, she was nat undergrowe. 

Ful fetis was hir cloke, as I was war, 

Of smal coral aboute hir arm she bar 

A peire of bedes, gauded al with grene; 
And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene, 
On which ther was first write a crowned A, 
And after, Amor vincit omnia. 


It would seem that Chaucer took a mischievous delight in 
painting the portrait of this “ Prioresse,”” whose thoughts 
beyond a doubt were not wholely occupied with the other 
world. The little touches of colour, which he has laid on 
here and there, make a living picture of one who may 
have been not unconscious of a beauty other than religious. 
But Chaucer’s fine colour sense is not confined to the 
“ Prologue”: it flashes with kaleidoscopic beams through 
all of his poems and gives depth and life to his pictures. 
Of Emelye he says: “In a morwe of May,” it chanced 


That, Emelye, that fairer was to sene 

Than is the lilie upon hir stalke grene, 

And fressher than the May with floures newe— 
For with the rose colour stroof her hewe, 

I noot which was the fairer of the two. 
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Of Absolon the Parish Clerk, his description is as faith- 
fully drawn as a miniature from such an artist as Waller 
of Cromwellian fame :— 


Crul was his heer, and as the gold it shoon, 
And strouted as a fanne large and brode ; 
Ful streight and even lay his Ioly shode. 
His rode was reed, his eyen greye as goos; 
With Powles window corven on his shoos, 
In hoses rede he wente fetisly, 

Y-clad he was ful smal and properly, 

Al in a kirtel of lighte watchet ; 

Ful faire and thikke been the poyntes set. 
And ther-up-on he hadde a gay surplys, 
As whyt as is the blosme up-on the rys. 


As I have said, the overpowering interest of Chaucer is in 
his kind, though he is not untouched by a perception of 
the beauties of nature. Still, in describing these, his 
colour sense is far more limited and caught by the obvious; 
he finds the flowers so often ‘ whyt and reed,” that the 
phrase becomes almost as conventional as the “ lily-white 
hand ” of the old ballads. If he did actually translate the 
first part of the ‘“‘ Romaunt of the Rose,” his picture of the 
garden at the beginning of that fine poem is as full of 
colour as of movement: but these he may have owed 
entirely to its French original. It is in his portraits of 
men and women, their habits and their clothes, their com- 
plexions and the precise shade of their hair, that his love 
of colour shows itself at its best. Each of them lives and 
moves in his musical lines, so that the reader can see them 
alike in the hues of their flesh and in the fashion of their 
dress. 

Edmund Spenser was endowed with a sensitively musical 
ear and with a love of rich and varied colours. Portions 
of his “ Faérie Queene”’ are as magnificent in their kind 
as is the full blaze of Titian’s canvas in its kind. His 
trained scholarship taught him the worth of conventional 
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epithets borrowed from the Greek, Latin and Italian 
poets. But he was able to find language for himself fully 
sufficient to express what he saw in nature no less than the 
wonderful imaginative scenes of his allegory. Few word- 
pictures are more gloomily grand than those, which por- 
tray Mammon himself with his dismal subterranean dwel!l- 
ing, wherein 


Vew of cheerful day 
Did never in that house itself display, 
But a faint shadow of uncertain light: 
Such as a lamp, whose life does fade away, 
Or as the Moone, cloathed with cloudy light, 
Does shew to him that walkes in feare and sad affright. 


As befits his theme, brighter patches of colour bestrew the 
luxuriant description of the “ Bower of Blisse” and of 
Acrasia its wanton mistress, which give a living glory to 
its glowing lines. A porch was 


Archt overhead with an embracing vine, 

Whose bounches hanging down seem’d to entice 
All passers by to taste their lushious wine, 

And did themselves into their hand incline, 

As freely offering to be gathered ; 

Some deep empurpled as the Hyacine, 

Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red, 
Some like fair Emeraudes, not yet wel ripened. 


Similarly Una or Truth is finely contrasted with Duessa 
or Falsehood by the character of their garments: the pre- 
vailing hue of those of the one is white with “a black stole” 
to set off its purity; her “sober palfrey ” is white and she 
leads a “ milk-white lamb”: whereas her rival flaunts 
herself in scarlet with golden ornaments to say nothing of 
her papal tiara. 

But Spenser does not simply revel in the lavish splendour 
of his larger scenes. Scattered over all of his works are 
traces of a clear perception of the less obvious hues of 
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nature. In the lines concerning the trees, which once 
had been the ill-fated Fradubio and the lady of his love, 
is a subtle descriptive touch :—They 


Faire did spread 
Their arms abroad, with gray mosse overcast ; 
And their greene leaves, trembling with every blast 
Made a calme shadowe far in compasse round. 


Again the autumn leaves clustered upon the ground are 
used suggestively in the story of the wounded Timias : — 


His locks, like faded leaves fallen to grownd, 
Knotted with blood in bunches rudely ran. 


‘ 


In his “ Elegie” on the death of Sir Philip Sidney is the 
following pretty conceit : 


The skie, like glasse of watchet hew, 
Reflected Phoebus golden haire. 


The foregoing quotations, taken almost at random, which 
might have been easily multiplied a thousandfold, will 
serve to show how Spenser, a true son of the Renaissance, 
revelled in colour and how admirably skilled he was in 
expressing it in words. Sometimes he lays on the broad 
washes of striking contrasts; sometimes he paints with 
finest brush and every touch adds to the finished beauty 
of the whole effect. Once and once only he burst forth 
into that ecstatic Ode, “The Epithalamion,” which is 
illustrated by a series of rapturous word-pictures sensuous 
but none the less pure as his own soul. The portrait of 
his bride is painted in language with much of the imagina- 
tive witchery of G. F. Watts joined to the brilliant colour- 
ing of Rubens. But the perfect beauty of this unrivalled 
bridal song would be lost in the most carefully selected 
quotation. In it, great as he was in other spheres of his 
art, Spenser soared to a height unreached before or since. 
With it he may be left, with the realisation of what colour 
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in language meant to him and of his minute skill in 
wedding it to melodious rhythm. 

Shakespeare was endowed with every poetic perception 
and every gift of rhythmic expression. Nothing was too 
lowly for his piercing eye, nothing escaped his mighty 
imagination. From his plays as from his poems passages 
and epithets may be culled of surprising variety and 
finished loveliness. His “Sonnets” contain many fine 
colour-pictures no less than a searching record of human 
passion. There are such lines as :— 


Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white, 
Nor praise the deep vermilion of the rose, 


and these :— 


Summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and gristly beard. 


The sun has “ his gold complexion dimmed,” the “ green 
spring’ turns into “yellow autumn.” But even here 
Shakespeare does not reach his highest art in colour- 
painting; many of his sonnets are rather finely finished 
etchings, like the scenes of Gray’s “ Elegy,” than the 
product of the subtle use of many-tinted language. In 
his songs, where he describes the flowers which appealed to 
his fancy, are numbers of descriptive epithets as vividly 
bright as they are lifelike. From “ lady’s-smocks all 
silver white ” to those “winking Marybuds,” which “begin 
to ope their golden eyes,” few of the familiar blossoms of 
the meadow are left unnoticed; nay they are so exactly 
painted in language that their descriptions seem inevitable. 
There is “ the green-sour ringlet ” so frequent in midland 
pastures, there are those “kissing cherries,” Helena’s 
lips: at its fitting season “the snake throws off her 
enamelled skin”; there is “love in idleness” or the 
“pansy ” stricken by love’s dart 


Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound. 
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Once more there is 


The ousel cock so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill. 


There are the sea-nymphs dancing on “ the yellow sands.” 
But not only in themes of this kind does Shakespeare show 
his mastery in colour; what could be more gorgeous than 
the picture of Cleopatra, where 


The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burn’d on the water ; the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails? 


But I could fill many pages with selections each illustra- 
ting the same faculty, each testifying to Shakespeare’s 
unique skill in handling colour of every kind. Whether 
it attracted his keen eye in nature’s nobler manifestations, 
in her lowly blossoms and timid wild creatures, or in the 
varied costumes and magnificent pomp of his kind, he 
clothed his observation with glittering language as dis- 
tinguished by its picturesque appropriateness as by its 
spirit-stirring harmony. 

Milton fills a niche of his own in the temple of English 
poetry and indeed stands alone amongst the poetic giants 
of the world. Both before he had spent his eyes in the 
service of his country and in that dark period when his 
nature pictures were born of faithful remembrance, he 
ras dowered with a colour sense of rare delicacy and 
singular purity. He made occasional mistakes in the 
names of his flowers, a fact which after all is of little 
consequence save to the naturalist. But in his patches of 
colour, whether earthly or ethereal, he made no mistakes. 
In “ L’Allegro” we find the gayer tints, which suited his 
“merry man”; while in its companion poem “I] Pen- 
seroso,” the more sombre shades of melancholy are 
fittingly suggested. “Comus” glitters with flashes of 
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colour now pallidly fairylike, now throbbing with the 


fuller vigour of material life. Who can ever forget 









White-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings? 


or the sudden gleam of light, where 






Does a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night? 





The whole of the poem is dight with similar radiant lines, 
which delight the eye with their brilliance and the ear 
with their “warbling sound.” But in his great epics 
Milton’s faculty in this kind reaches its perfection. Dante 
achieved far more awful success in painting the material- 
istic torments of the damned; but he did not touch his 
English successor in hinting the spiritual horror of the 
vast expanses of the fuscous gloom of hell, where 


On all sides round, 
As one great furnace flamed, yet from those flames 
No light, but rather darkness visible. 





Again, when Satan found his way to Eden, his angry eyes 
beheld a place as beautiful and bright, as his own realm 
with the dim glow of its unextinguished fires was dark and 
terrible. Milton has drawn the beauties of Paradise with 
a fine discrimination and a loving care, which shows how 
deeply he had drunk in the colours of the English lands- 
cape, before darkness fell upon his eyes. He may now 
and then introduce foreign fruits and more sparingly out- 
landish trees into the wondrous garden; but the basis of 
his scenery is English alike in its unwithering verdure 
and in its tranquil loveliness. Nor does his fine colour 
sense desert him in his account of the pageant of “ the 
kingdoms of the earth” in his “ Paradise Regained,” 
which is one of the most majestic passages ever penned in 
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descriptive poetry. His sightless eyes saw with the un- 
forgotten “light of other days.” That rare perception 
was not his tyrant, but served him as a deft handmaid to 
trim the pure shrine of his Muse with embroidered hangings 
and gay garlands of undying fragrance. 

Robert Herrick, in spite of his nimble conceits, and his 
frequent artificiality cannot be passed by in any attempt 
to estimate the worth of the colour sense in poetry. What 
he would have been without it, it is difficult to conjecture. 
As it was, he loved the flowers, the sports and the country 
dishes of his native land, and he does not hesitate to apply 
comparisons drawn from the one or the other to sublimer 
objects. Thus he sings of the dawn:- 


E’en now the skies 
Showed like to cream inspired with strawberries. 


The simile is quaint, but the observant mind will feel its 
truth. In telling how lilies came to be white he describes 
Cupid as playing with Venus his mother, when 


He with his pretty finger press’d 
The ruby niplet of her breast ; 
Out of which the cream of light 
Like to a dew, 
Fell on you, 
And made you white. 


But I dare not linger over a pottle of sack with this jocund 
bachelor, lest he tempt me to illustrate his felicitous use 
of colour by gathering many posies from his delightful 
lyrics. 

Robert Burns, as unlike Robert Herrick as well could 
be, concerned himself more with human passions and 
mortal follies than with the beauties of nature, which 
were, however, by no means unheeded by him. His colour 
sense, like that of Wordsworth, is perhaps somewhat 
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elemental and unmarked by the fine discrimination of 
Tennyson always and of Browning at his best. Still it 
was very real and very vivid. He could see and describe 
the “wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” which he had 
overturned with his plough; while the tender “ Lines to a 
Mouse,” whose home he had unwittingly destroyed, note 
the “ foggage green,” of which it had been built. Now 
and then in the solemn psalm-music of his ‘ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” more frequently in the inimitable “Tam 
O’Shanter,” are glints of sweet homely hues, which lend 
a nameless charm to his ardent lines. He never failed to 
mark, perhaps to kiss, “the rosy cheeks” and the “cherry 
lips” of some bonny lass, who had caught his wayward 
fancy. Most of his songs have touches of colour, but per- 
haps of the more obvious shade, such as “ Green grow the 
rashes O,” and “ My luv is like a red, red rose.” Indeed, 
his colours are usually what the ordinary observer could 
scarcely fail to see: still he used them, as no ordinary 
observer could have done, with much poetic art to heighten 
his pictures and to shed a light upon the old-world air of 
his song. 

With Byron we are in the presence of a poet, who had a 
keener appetite for colour perhaps than for harmonious 
sound. His “ Childe Harold,” that not altogether success- 
ful essay in Spenserian rhythm, every now and then flashes 
with the fleeting hues of nature. Few poets have painted 
the sea with so sure a touch either in its moments of calm, 
or when it has been lashed to fury by the wild winds of 
heaven. In spite of his frequent excursions into designed 
and irritating pathos and into undesirable, not to say 
dirty channels, the account of the shipwreck in “ Don 
Juan ” contains much vigorous poetic writing, in addition 
to much finely contrived colour in language. For example, 
the description of a rainbow “ resting its bright base on 
the quivering blue” and changing from moment to 
moment, though faulty in its terms here and there, is in 
its essence graphically true; it was 
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A heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapour and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 
Baptised in molten gold, and swathed in dun, 
Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every colour into one. 
When he chose to let his Pegasus go without voluntarily 
hobbling him, the noble bard could perceive the radiant 
hues of nature and human beauty, and sing of them in 
fitting and stately verse. ‘“ Manfred” is scattered with 
such bright blossoms in language: “ Don Juan,” for all 
its revolting plot, its blasphemous and sardonic humour, 
its utter contempt for the critical reader and its violent 
prejudices, shines every now and then with lustrous beauty. 
The loveliness of Haidée may serve as a favourable in- 
stance of the poet’s capacity in this direction. 
Throughout the majesty in narrative of “Childe Harold” 
we find little flecks of colour glinting through the verse, 
such as 


The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 


which, 
Kissed by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skies. 


Harold was not too wrapped up in his gloomy meditations 
to prevent him from perceiving from his ship how 


Morn dawns; and with it stern Albania’s hills, 
Dark Suli’s rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak, 
Robed half in mist, bedewed with snowy rills, 


Arrayed in many a dun and purple streak 
Arise. 


By one effective colour-adjective he adds much beauty to 


his picture of eastern night in one of the more famous of 


his ‘‘ Hebrew Melodies ’ 


And his cohorts were gleaming with purple and gold, 
And the sheen of his spears was like stars on the sea, 
Where the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
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In the same powerful poem he gives an unequalled repre- 
sentation of the death of the luckless steed by the breath 
of the pestilence :— 


And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


Sometimes Byron’s fondness for the full brush leads him 
astray, and he lapses into the tawdry glare of the scene- 
painter's art. But in spite of his casual defects in taste 
the most careless critic can recognize how real was his 
love of colour and how great was his skill in suggesting it, 
where it was needed to vivify his magnificent word- 
pictures. 

With John Keats we are brought into contact with an 
early-blighted poetic genius, which might have soared to 
a supernal height, had he but lived. His natural atmos- 
phere was blended colour, fragrance and light. Few poets 
have surpassed him in depicting the changeful effects of 
sky and cloud, from the shining glory of the sunset to the 
colder lustre of the moonlit heaven. [lis “ Eve of St. 
Agnes,” with its noble rhythm, its weird creative fancy 
and its deep human interest, wherever it is in accord with 
the theme, palpitates with trembling beams of exquisite 
colour. It may be likened to the gorgeous pages of some 
ancient missal, or to the light shining through the storied 
panes of a cathedral window. With equal power he 
endows with life the figures of a “ Grecian Urn,” or the 
pale melancholy of the thrall of “La belle Dame sans 
Merci.” His “ Endymion,” in spite of a certain tendency 
to exaggeration, presents whole expanses of luxuriant 
colour-painting. He does not leave simply to the imagina- 
tion of his reader the hues of the sky, or the beauty of 
Diana: his bright fancy plays around them and his very 
words shine with their rich lustre. In his “ Hyperion ” 
his riotous imagination is under surer control; but his 
pictures are no less resplendent with colour of every shade 
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and degree of intensity. Perhaps he may be seen at his 
highest perfection in his heart-thrilling ‘* Ode to a Night- 
ingale,” wherein he has caught the sweetness of the bird- 
music, with the sylvan beauty of its haunts. Throughout 
his little paradise of poetry Keats moves about like Iris of 
old, flinging a bow of many-coloured light over his par- 
terres and the clear-cut figures of his fancy. More than 
most of his brother-bards he knew the unspeakable grace, 
with which a perception of colour invests language, and 
he used his knowledge with a skill and a nicety of touch 
given to few. He passed from earth too soon, leaving it 
the poorer for his loss. Now he has entered into that 
“world of light,” whereof an older poet has sung with 
lofty sublimity, and whose foregleams flooded his pure 
soul, while he was yet in the land of the twilight. 

I have made no selections from Keats, because it is so 
difficult to do him even scant justice in gathering pearls 
from his ample store. One of his contemporary poets 
approaches, some would say surpasses, him in his pene- 
trating appreciation of the cloudy palaces and the heavenly 
landscapes of the setting sun. Shelley has always seemed 
to me to be colder than Keats, perhaps because he was at 
least as much an idealist philosopher as a poet. It was 
fitting, that he should write one of the world’s great 
elegies on the death of the younger singer. The “Adonais” 
rises to the height of its theme: it is ethereal, but it is 
also human and a deep pathos rings through its moving 
stanzas. Shelley understood the warmth and colour of 
the poet of whom he was singing, and his song is truly 
sublime. He has caught something of Keats’s rich 
luxuriance of language and wedded it to a mournful music 
unsurpassed in its own kind. But in his “Sensitive Plant” 
he has done more: he has given to his reader not merely 
the fragrance of a garden teeming with flowers, but the 
manifold hues of the flowers themselves. He has seen the 
“plumed insects ” flitting “ like golden boats on a sunny 
sea.” He has drawn the lady, the presiding genius of the 
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place, with a subtlety which falls little short of perfection ; 
while he has made the reader shudder by his desolate 
portrayal of the dun gloom of the deserted garden. 


Gn 
each he has bestowed a minute 


are; when he has used 
colour-adjectives, he has employed them with a nice per- 
ception of their life-giving effect. With no less lightness 
of touch and fineness of tone he has decked that mystic 
poem ‘“ Epipsychidion,”’ which contains the distilled 
essence of his thought. He has not hesitated to lay the 
Muse’s spangled fillet and gay garland upon the reverend 
locks of hoary philosophy. The result is infinitely beautiful 
even to those from whom the inner meaning of the poem 
is entirely hidden. Shelley sought to teach his generation 
ideas of vital interest to himself. He was a man of rare 
gifts rarely cultivated, and he used each to fulfil his deep 
purpose. le saw into the depths of the heavens and 
painted them in words with something of the matchless 
genius of Turner with the brush. His light is clear and 
varied, but rather cold in tone; hence he seldom stirs the 
affections of his readers with the same certainty as Keats. 
But he too realised fully the additional charm of colour 
in language and he has brightened most of his poems with 
the ethereal atmosphere of the kingdom of Oberon. 

Of the three ‘“ Lake Poets’ Coleridge alone had an 
overmastering sense of colour; yet he did not match Keats 
in this respect. A comparison between his “ Christabel” 
and the “Eve of St. Agnes” will suffice to show the 
superiority of Keats in colour-painting. “The Ancient 
Mariner”’ has a few passages of bright and varied hues. 
Yet they are at the same time cruder and more elemental, 
not to say colder than the finer perception of Keats. 
Perhaps intentionally they have something of the 
simplicity of the old ballad, though anything less like an 
old ballad than the “Ancient Mariner,” it would be hard 
to find. Like Shelley he was under the influence of 
German Idealism, which was no doubt a hindrance rather 
than a help to his great poetic power. It may be the fact, 
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that Goethe was the first to hint the true solution of the 
science of colour, but that is of little assistance in the 
representation of colour in verse. Coleridge saw, what he 
did see, with an intensity of vision, which now and then 
led him into exaggeration, whereas his philosophy had a 
contrary tendency to throw a cold intellectual light over 
his fancy. It may always be maintained, that these two 
contrary tendencies were the result of deep design on the 
part of the poet. But they sometimes mar the complete 
effect of some of his finest word-pictures. Still Coleridge 
knew the value of colour better than either Southey or 
Wordsworth, and he used it with considerable skill to 
heighten the creative pictures of his royal imagination. 

The last singer to be briefly examined is Tennyson, the 
most finished artist in colour of the whole band of our 
poets. He may be said generally to be deficient in passion 
and lacking in dramatic power. His “ blameless king” 
may be of a somewhat colourless perfection, “icily perfect” 
to adapt one of his own phrases. But he saw nature with 
an exactness and an imaginative insight into her shapes, 
her movements and her colours, in which he stands single 
amongst his peers, peers that is to say in genius. His 
“In Memoriam” for all its pathos and its inadequate 
philosophy of life, presents a series of unequalled nature- 
pictures. From “The purple brow of Olivet” to 


All the silvery gossamers, 
That twinkle into green and gold, 


scarcely a phase of natural phenomena is unmarked by 
him, while none perceived by his keen observation is in- 
adequately suggested in words. 

To treat fully of the superb colour-painting, which dis- 
tinguishes such episodes as the glorious narrative of the 
finding of Arthur, or the solemn majesty of the story of 
his “passing,” which runs like a living rainbow through 
such a poem as “ Maud,” would fill many studies devoted 
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to this side of his genius alone. He was nature’s true 


lover; minutely exact as the Dutch painters, his imagina- 
tion was greater than theirs. Atmosphere, the sweet grace 
of womanly beauty, the nobler grandeur of heroic men, 
the flowers and insects gladdening the country-side, the 
birds and beasts shrinking from human curiosity, the 
great deep with its lordly eagle and the gull “with wild 
sea-laughter,”’ nay even the flaunting fashions of feminine 
attire, each in its turn occupied his close attention, each 
is portrayed with exquisite fidelity. 

He has shown himself to be at once the truest and most 
beautiful of our nature-poets, the one who, of all others, 
could catch with surest subtlety the most fleeting of 
natural phenomena. In this invaluable capacity he has 
conquered, where his predecessors have fallen short, be- 
cause his colour sense in poetry was of the finest kind, 
while the prevailing harmony of his verse is perfectly 
matched by its pictorial excellence. In my estimate of 
this peculiar gift of Tennyson I am indulging in no swell- 
ing words of inflated eulogy. In his delight in colour he 
surpassed Wordsworth himself, who sometimes lost his 
perception of the fleeting tints of nature in bis spiritual 
theories about nature. Let the reader of Tennyson, who 
is also an intelligent lover of nature, pay him his due of 
close and critica] attention, and he will find the truth of 
all that I have said abundantly proved in the long series 
of his works: he will perforce confess, “ Here was one, 
who loved, who saw and who depicted nature with intimate 
knowledge, with supreme artistic refinement and power.” 

It remains for me to sum up briefly the results of this 
examination, which are rather of the nature of suggestion 
for further study than definite conclusions. Words express 
colour with greater purity than the pigments of the 
artist’s box, which at their best have an earthy texture 
defying complete conquest. If they are used with nice 
judgment and discriminating observation, they will 
summon up a more vivid as well as a more faithful picture 
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to the mind than can be produced even by the mightiest 
painter. It is not that the poet of necessity surpasses the 
painter in genius: it is because his medium is purer and 
more spiritual and consequently more capable of realising 
his conception. The poet, who is gifted with a true and 
penetrative colour sense, has at least one supremely im- 
portant essential to his art. It gives a depth and richness 
to his language, a vigour and beauty to his creations, a 
living glory to his descriptive passages, which can come 
from no other source. When such a colour sense is com- 
bined with great genius, it throws an additional glamour 
over his works, which exercises an ineffable charm over 
the mind of the reader. When it casts its ever-changing 
radiance over poetry, which joins great genius to melodious 
rhythm, nothing further can be desired. Amongst our 
English poets are some, who have united these three 
essentials of perfect poetry: so they hold their place 
assured amid the mighty ones of the world, whose har- 
monious choir makes eternal music by the murmuring 
waters of Hippocrene. 


























PRESTWICH CHURCH. 


A Nocrurne. 
By Wiiiiam Bacsnaw. 


HE clear night sky is strewn with silver stars— 
Pale flowers that bloom on Dian’s field of blue; 
The wind is still, no day’s discordance mars, 
While the chaste huntress calmly climbs to view. 


The mists in white insistent wreaths crawl on, 
Making the meadow-land and stream their prey; 
Phebus, with arrows sheathed, has westward gone, 

And night reveals the beauty hid by day. 


Crowning the clough the old church darkly looms, 
Ringed by its hoary beechen body-guard ; 

And o’er the quiet graves and mossclad tombs, 
In massive strength, the constant tower keeps ward 
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JOHN HAY--AMERICAN STATESMAN AND 
AUTHOR. 


By Tuomas NrEwBIGGING. 


W HEN Colonel the Hon. John Hay died in 1905 

(born 1838), America lost one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons. He was by turns barrister, journalist, 
soldier, diplomatist, Secretary of State, poet, essayist, and 
historian, and he made his mark in most of these various 
spheres of action and studious work. 

During the Civil War, in which he fought in the earlier 
days, he was adjutant and brevetted colonel, and became 
aide-de-camp to President Lincoln, who appointed him 
Private Secretary. In this position his sound judgment 
and rare abilities were soon manifest and he became the 
President’s most trusted friend. After Lincoln’s death, 
and at the close of the war, he held diplomatic appoint- 
ments at Paris, Vienna, and Madrid respectively. Thence 
returning to the States he occupied for a time, during the 
absence of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the editorial chair of 
The New York Tribune. On the accession of McKinley to 
the Presidency he was sent as Ambassador to Great Britain 
(1897-98). His stay here extended to only about fourteen 
months, when he was recalled to Washington, having been 
appointed Secretary of State (equivalent to our office of 
Foreign Secretary), and this position he held also under 
President Roosevelt who succeeded McKinley. 

Strongly Republican in his political views, and always 
ready to express and defend them on fitting occasion as 
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became a loyal subject of the United States, he was yet a 
warm admirer of the Mother Country—its history, its 
traditions, its literature,—and gladly cultivated friendly 
relations with her government and people. Essentially a 
strong man, he was large-hearted as well—two of the main 
qualities that go to the making of a statesman as dis- 
tinguished from the mere politician. 

America has always been sensibly kind and considerate 
towards her literary men, in conferring upon them con- 
sular and diplomatic appointments, in this regard putting 
to shame (if that were possible) the Old-World States, 
where birth and aristocratic rank have usually the pre- 
cedence of literary talent or genius. I need only mention 
the names of Irving, Bancroft, Hawthorne, Motley, 
Lowell, Bret Harte, Hay and Reid in corroboration of 
this statement. 

With the exception of the voluminous “ History of 
President Lincoln and his Times,” written in collaboration 
with Colonel J. G. Nicolay, he did not publish much; but 
what he did is of such sterling quality as to give him a 
worthy place among American authors. His published 
works (other than the “ Lincoln ”) consist of two volumes: 
“Castilian Days,” written in 1870, and “ Poems,” issued 
in 1871. Each has gone through a number of editions. 
His Address, delivered on the occasion of his unveiling the 
bust of Sir Walter Scott, in Westminster Abbey, in May 
1897—as eloquent a tribute as was ever paid to genius, 
has also been published. 

The book, “Castilian Days,” consists of a series of 
seventeen Essays on Spanish History or Story, and recent- 
day life and manners, written with unsurpassed vividness 
of style and full of picturesque beauty of thought and 
language, without any straining after effect. It is a not- 
able and charming book, written by a man quick of appre- 
hension and who lived open-eyed. Full of original, 
shrewd, often quaint and humorous observation, and with 
a breezy freshness on every page. Whilst not sparing the 
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faults of the inhabitants of the Peninsula, he has much 
to say about their admirable qualities, and he conveys to 
the mind of the reader all the romance as well as the 
hospitable kindliness, which are associated with the better 
side of the Spanish character. He is not backward in 
recording his impressions and opinions even when adverse ; 
but at the same time not sparing in generous estimate 
when that is deserved; having a reverential respect for 
women, a kindly sympathy for weak mortals in their fail- 
ings and faults, and is an observant as well as eager 
recorder of the good which he finds in them. 

His statesmanlike gifts of penetration and analysis are 
shown in a remarkable degree in his chapter “On the 
influence of Tradition in Spanish Life,” with its insight 
into the pressure of circumstance which moulds human 
character; and not moulds only, but which often contracts 
and binds it in thongs that are not to be untied by gloved 
fingers. Some peoples have been favoured in having their 
Cromwells. Spain has not been fortunate in this respect. 
When the deliverer was most needed he failed to appear— 
for more obnoxious rulers never lived than oppressed 
Spain some centuries ago. 

And it was not the Crown alone; there was the “ twin 
despotism of the Church and the King. If there had been 
dissidence between them it might have been better for the 
people. Their interests were so identified that the dual 
tyranny was stronger than a single one could have been.” 
Intelligent Spaniards with whom Hay conversed on poli- 
tical matters often exclaimed: “Ah, you Americans are 
happy! You have no traditions.” It is largely to these 
unworthy traditions of hers that the abject condition of 
Spain to-day is due. She has gradually “sank from the 
position of ruler of the world and queen of the seas, to 
the place of a second-rate power by reason of the weaken- 
ing power of superstition and bad government, and because 
the people and the chieftains had never learned the lesson 
of law.” 
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I will not pursue this subject further, but I particularly 
commend this chapter in “Castilian Days” to the studious 


attention of readers. It is greatly to be hoped that a bette: 
day is dawning for Spain, though amiable qualities only, 
in a ruler, if otherwise weak, are not a healthy substitute 
for guiding wisdom and stern rectitude. Kingly weakness 
is often harmful enough—nay, sometimes as harmful as 
misdirected strength. 

In the chapter entitled “Spanish Living and Dying,” 
there is a pleasant picture of the homely familiarity that 
subsists between master and servant in Spain: 


“ The Castilian grandee does not regard his dignity as in 
danger from a moment's chat with a waiter. He has no 
conception of that ferocious decorum we Anglo-Saxons re- 
quire from our men-servants and our maid-servants. The 
Spanish servant seems to regard it as part of his duty to 
keep your spirits gently excited while you dine, by the 
gossip of the day. He joins also in your discussions, whether 
they touch lightly on the politics of the hour, or plunge pro- 
foundly into the depths of philosophic research. He laughs 
at your wit, and swings his napkin with convulsions of 
mirth at your good stories. He tells you the history of his 
life while you are breaking your egg, and lays the story of 
his loves before you with your coffee. Yet he is not in- 
trusive. He will chatter on without waiting for a reply, and 
when you are tired of him you can shut him off with a word. 
There are few Spanish servants so uninteresting, but that 
you can find in them from time to time some sparks of that 
inefiable light which shines for ever in Sancho and Figaro.”! 


1 From close on six years’ residence abroad, during the whole of which 
time I had foreign workmen under my charge, I can speak from personal 
knowledge of the tractable character of the Spanish working men. They 
were by far my best employees, sober, honest, and trustworthy in all 
respects. A kindly nod of recognition given to them as they came to 
work in the early morning lighted up their countenance for the whole 
day. ‘Their sobriety is proverbial. Elsewhere I had been harassed by 
drunken reprobates that made life scarcely worth living—for the work 
I had in hand needed close and constant attention, and of that from 
them I was always doubtful. My experience abroad opened my eyes to 
the value of the Spaniard as a workman, whom I could trust implicitly, 
and my remembrance of him is of the kindest. 
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Colonel Hay remarks with some humour that the poorer 
classes in Spain suffer less from sickness than their betters. 
Whether this is due to their more regular and active lives, 
or from their being unable to pay for medical attendance, 
he is unable to say. An ordinary Spaniard, he says, is 
sick but once in his life, and that once is enough—'twill 
serve. 

[t would appear that, in all well-to-do families at least, 
the house of death is deserted immediately after the 
funeral and remains closed for many days. “A luxury of 
grief, in those who can afford it, consists in shutting up 
the house where a death has taken place and never suffer- 
ing it to be opened again; ” and he states that he knew of 
such a beautiful house and wide garden thus abandoned 
in one of the most fashionable streets of Madrid. It had 
been the residence of a well-known Duke whose wife had 
died there many years before. The place had been allowed 
to run desolate. House and garden were given over to 
greenery, decay and solitude, the vines trailing untended 
over the porch. “ There was something impressive in this 
spot of mould and silence, lying there so green and im- 
placable in the very heart of a great and noisy city. The 
Duke lived in Paris leading the rattling life of 2 man of 
the world. He never would sell or let that Madrid house.” 
And, adds our author, with fine poetic feeling: 


“Perhaps in his heart also, that battered thoroughfare 
worn by the pattering boots of Mabille and the Bois, and the 
Quartier Breda, there was a green spot sacred to memory 
and silence, where no footfall should ever light, where no 
living voice should ever be heard, shut out from the world 
and its cares and its pleasures, where through the gloom of 
dead days he could catch a glimpse of a white hand, a flash 
of a dark eye, the rustle of a trailing robe, and feel sweeping 
over him the old magic of love's young dream, softening his 
fancy to tender regret and his eyes to a happy mist, 


‘ Like that which kept the heart of Eden green 


” 


Before the useful trouble of the rain.’ 
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His chapter on Tauromachy—the practice of Bull- 
fighting, the enthralling pastime of Spaniards from the 





lowest peasant to the proudest grandee—is a masterpiece 
of descriptive writing. He is of opinion that “It is the 
monopoly of the bull-fight which so endears it to the 
Spanish heart. It is to them conclusive proof of the vast 
superiority of both the human and taurine species in 
Spain. The eminent torero, Pepe Illo, said: ‘The love 
of bulls is inherent in man, especially in the Spaniard, 
because,’ adds Pepe, with that modesty which forms so 
charming a trait of the Iberian character, ‘the Spanish 
men are so much more brave than all other men, as the 
Spanish bull is more savage and valiant than all other 
bulls.’ The sport permeates the national life; it is woven 
into the tapestry of palaces, and rudely stamped on the 
handkerchief of the peasant. It is the favourite game of 
children in the street.” 

And he adds a charming touch illustrative of the 
domestic life of royalty: “Spain was thrilled with joy 
recently ! on reading in its Paris correspondence that when 
the exiled Prince of Asturias went for a half-holiday to 
visit his Imperial comrade at the Tuileries, the urchins 
had a game of ‘toro’ on the terrace, admirably conducted 
by the little Bourbon and followed up with great spirit by 
the little Montigo-Bonaparte.” 

When the day of “the festival of bulls” has dawned 
there in Madrid, great is the excitement among the popu- 
lace; all faces being turned towards the Coliseum. “There 
in the centre is the sanded arena, surrounded by a high 
barrier. Around this rises the graded succession of stone 
benches for the people; then numbered seats for the 
connoisseurs; and above, a row of boxes extending around 
the circle. The building holds, when full, some fourteen 
thousand persons, and there is rarely any vacant place.” 

The scene on entering the building recalled to the mind 
of the visitor, with all the vividness of life, the Coliseum 


1 This was written in 1870. 
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of Rome and the Amphitheatres of Capua and Pompeii. 
Here, before him, was the classic arena, and here the same 
crowd, “sitting expectant under the blue sky in the hot 
glare of the South, while the doomed captives of Dacia or 
the sectaries of Judea commended their souls to the 
Gods of the Danube, or the Crucified of Galilee.” 

Then follows his realistic description of the tragedy, for 
it is nothing less—not the make-believe as in a play, but 
the tragic reality exhibited before the very eyes of the 
spectators. The glorious brute, suddenly shot out of the 
darkness into the dazzling light of the arena, is doomed 
to death from the beginning, when the thousands of 
staring eyes have sufficiently gloated over the horrid 
spectacle of the sore wounding of both bull and horses. 
And here is a strange fact to be noted :— 


“ The more power of reason the bull has, the worse opinion 
the Spaniard has of him. A stupid creature who rushes 
blindly on the sword of the Matador is an animal after his 
own heart. But if there is one into whose brute brain some 
glimmer of the awful truth has come—and this happens 
sometimes,—if he feels the solemn question at issue between 
him and his enemy, if he eyes the man and not the flag, if he 
refuses to be fooled by the waving lure, but keeps all his 
strength and all his faculties for his own defence, the soul 
of the Spaniard rises up in hate and loathing. He calls on 
the Matador to kill him any way. If he will not rush at the 
flag, the crowd shout for the demi-lune, and the noble brute 
is houghed from behind, and your soul grows sick with shame 
of human nature, at the hellish glee with which they watch 
him hobbling on his severed legs.” 





And yet, though you'd hardly believe it, these bull- 
fighters are all very pious, and glad to curry favour with 
the saints by attributing every success to their inter- 
vention. 


“At every bull ring there is a little chapel in the refresh- 
ment room where these devout ruffians can toss off a prayer 
or two in the intervals of work. A priest is always at hand 
with a consecrated wafer, to visa the torero’s passport who 
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has to start suddenly for Paradise. It is not exactly regular, 
but the ring has built many churches and endowed many 
chapels and must not be too rigidly regarded. In many 
places the chief boxes are reserved for the clergy, and prayers 
are hurried through an hour earlier on the day of combat.” 


I adhere to what I have said as to the admirable quali- 
ties of the Spaniard, and I could have enlarged on that 
subject. The picture of the bull-fight revolts me, how- 
ever, and I am unable to account for the inconsistency of 
character which it reveals; neither does our Author 
adequately account for it. As for the deep interest which 
the clergy are declared to take in the business, it appears 
to me that some of the Ambassadors of the Christ will 
need to have handy a good pailful of thick whitewash on 
the Day of Judgment. 

The subject is not a savoury one to dwell on. Turn we 
rather to kindlier themes. The birthplace and the haunts 
of Cervantes at Alcala de Henares, and the place where his 
ashes rest in the Convent of the Trinitarians in Madrid, 
are a dearer memory to me now than ever before. Re- 
ferring to the death of the great Spanish Novelist and 
Prince of genial Satirists, after his many years’ struggle 
with dire poverty, Hay very finely says: “He had fixed 
his departure for Sunday, April 17th, but waited six days 
for Shakespeare, and the two greatest souls of that age 
went into the unknown together, on April 23rd, 1616.” 

One of the chapters, and not the least interesting, is 
devoted to a description of the Royal Museum, the great 
Picture Gallery of Madrid and its contents. This collec- 
tion of paintings has no equal. The Spaniard’s boast may 
for once be taken without question: that it is the noblest 
collection of Old Masters in the world. The pictures ex- 
ceed two thousand in number, and here are the great 
names of Raphael, Titian, Tintoret, Andrea del Sarto, 
Paul Veronese, Rubens, Claude Lorrain, Albert Durer, 
Van Dyck, Teniers, Velazquez, Murillo and Ribera; 
the finest examples of each of these is in almost plethoric 
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abundance, and every painting a masterpiece. How the 
collection was got together Hay explains in detail, and 
the story is an absorbing one. He concludes with a note 
of regret touched with fine feeling, when he says :— 


“ You cannot survey the work of Van Dyck, so full of deep 

suggestion, showing an intellect so vivid and so refined, a 
mastery of processes so thorough and so intelligent, without 
the old wonder of what he would have done in ripe age and 
the old regret for the early dead—as Edgar Poe sings, the 
doubly dead in that they died so young. We are tempted to 
lift the veil that hides the unknown, at least with the furtive 
hand of conjecture ; to imagine a field of unquenched activity 
where the early dead, free from the clogs and trammels of 
the lower world, may follow out the impulses of their diviner 
nature—where Andrea has no wife, and Raphael and Van 
Dyck no disease, and where Keats and Shelley have all 
eternity for their lofty rhyme.” 
If ever I retire to a “Castle in Spain,” I think it shall 
be to Segovia, after reading Colonel Hay’s description of 
that city and its surroundings—sleeping in “ the finest air 
and the clearest sunshine that ever shone”; and were I a 
multi-millionaire, I might be tempted to try and resuscitate 
its faded glories, but with an infusion of the spirit of the 
later time. 

For readers desiring to gain a sufficing glimpse of 
Spanish history, affairs and character, and who have not 


‘ 


the time nor the inclination to peruse more elaborate 
works for that purpose, there is no more delightful and 
inspiring book than “Castilian Days,” with its bright, 
lucid, and thoughtful descriptions and reflections, and 
never a dull page. It is a book to have and to cherish. 

Colonel Hay’s volume of Poems, published in 1871, 
comprises “The Pike County Ballads,” ‘**Wanderlieder,”’ 
“ New and Old,” and a number of translations from [leine 
and others. 

The “ Wanderlieder” are poems on subjects and scenes 
foreign to America, that were encountered or that pre- 
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sented themselves to his mind during his residence abroad 
as a representative of his country in the diplomatic service. 
They are vivid pictures by a cultured and clear-sighted 
observer of men, manners and scenery, with much fine 
word-painting and insight into character. ‘“ Sunrise in 
the Place de la Concorde,” written in 1865, the first piece 
in “ Wanderlieder,” is a noble poem reviving some of the 
sad memories in the life of la belle France; with some- 
thing of prophetic strain, giving expression to the Poet's 
vision of the future of that country, not sparing the 
usurper who at that hour occupied the imperial throne. 
“The Sphinx of the Tuileries” is a poem still more bitter 
in its denunciation of ‘The Man of December.” But he 
declares : — 


The people will come to their own at last— 
God is not mocked for ever. 


A few years later, not without blood and terror and much 
loss of treasure, the people did come to their own. 

But I need not comment on the other poems in the 
“ Wanderlieder,” “The Monks of Basle,” “On Pitz 
Languard,” “ Ernst of Edelshiem,” “ My Castle in Spain,” 
“A Woman’s Love,” and the rest, all told with true feel- 
ing, humorous or pathetic, as befits the several themes, 
and in faultless verse. 

There is an easy, pleasant swing in his Poems “ New 
and Old,” and this imparts a corresponding elation to the 
mind of the reader. Even when he is dealing with a 
serious subject, a kind of cheerful sadness is infused into 
his lines. The little poem, “A Phylactery” will illustrate 
what I mean :— 


A PHYLACTERY. 


Wise men I hold those rakes of old 
Who, as we read in antique story 
When lyres were struck and wine was poured, 
Set the white Death’s Head on the board— 
Memento mori. 
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Love well! love truly! and love fast! 
True love evades the dilatory. 
Life’s bloom flares like a meteor past; 
A joy so dazzling cannot last— 

Memento mori. 


Stop not to pluck the leaves of bay 
That greenly deck the path of glory, 
The wreath will wither if you stay, 
So pass along your earnest way— 
Memento mori. 


Hear but not heed, though wild and shrill, 
The cries of faction transitory ; 

Cleave to your good, eschew your ill, 

A Hundred Years and all is still— 
Memento mori. 


When old age comes with muffled drums, 
That beat to sleep our tired life’s story, 

On thoughts of dying (Rest is good !) 

Like old snakes coiled i’ the sun, we brood— 
Memento mori. 


And again in the charming lyric, “On the Bluff,” 
(pray, pardon my quoting—lI cannot resist it. I would 
have you share in my enjoyment) :— 


O grandly-flowing River! 

O silver-gliding River! 

Thy springing willows shiver 
In the sunset as of old; 

To shiver in the silence 

Of the willow-whitened islands, 

While the sun-bars and the sand-bars 
Fill air and wave with gold. 


O gay, oblivious River! 
O sunset-kindled River! 
Do you remember ever 
The eyes and sky so blue 
On a summer day that shone here, 
When we were all alone here, 
And the blue eyes were too wise 
To speak the love they knew? 
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O stern impassive River ! 
O still unanswering River! 
The shivering willows quiver 

As the night-winds moan and rave. 
From the past a voice is calling, 
From heaven a star is falling, 
And dew swells in the bluebells 

Above her hillside grave. 


I think that in the lines of these two poems you will have 
recognised the strain of cheerful sadness of which I have 
spoken. And also that appeal to the emotional which 
helps us to realise much that is bygone in each of our own 
lives. 

Let me commend another excellent poem, “ Religion 
and Doctrine,” founded on the story from St. John, 
chapter ix, of the blind man to whom Jesus gave sight on 
the Sabbath Day. In striking beauty and dignity of 
phrase and powerful in its simplicity, it has few rivals. 

The “ Pike County Ballads,” six in number, are purely 
American, and in the style so largely adopted by Bret 
Harte and other writers, the stories being told in dialect 
through the mouths of uneducated and often unsophistic- 
ated but always strong-minded and strong-willed, men of 
the pioneer and backwoodsman type, of miners in the 
gorges out West, or sailor-engineers and pilots on the 
Mississippi and other river steam-boats. All the ballads 
are short, original, powerful in quality, and told with a 
grim humour and pathos that are irresistible. So far as 
I know, he was the first American writer of this class of 
ballad. 


Of these dialect poems, “Jim Bludso,” “Little Breeches,” 
and “ Banty Tim,” are the best known, but they are all 
good. Jim Bludso was engineer of the “Prairie Belle,” 
one of the Mississippi steam-boats. He was no saint, 
wasn’t Jim, and indeed all the engineers of these vessels 
were pretty much alike. 
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A keerless man in his talk was Jim, 
And an awkward hand in a row, 

But he never funked, and he never lied,— 
I reckon he never know’d how. 


And all the religion he had was to treat his engine well 
and never be passed on the river, although his was the 
oldest craft on the line. All boats on the Mississippi have 
their day, and the “ Prairie Belle” was no exception, 
but— 

If ever the Prairie Belle took fire,— 
A thousand times he swore, 

He’d hold her nozzle agin the bank 
"Till the last soul got ashore. 


One night there came a better boat in Jim’s wake, but the 
“ Belle” wouldn't be passed. Jim fired up, cramming the 
furnace with rosin and pine, and so she came tearing 
along *‘ with a nigger squat on her safety-valve.” But the 
fire burst out and burnt a hole in her hull. Quick as a 
flash she turned and made for the bank,— 


There was runnin’ and cursin’, but Jim yelled out, 
Over all the infernal roar, 

“T’ll hold her nozzle agin the bank 
’Till the last galoot’s ashore.” 


The passengers heard Jim’s voice and they had trust in 
his “ cussedness”’ that he would keep his word,— 


And, sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smokestacks fell,— 

And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 


He weren’t no saint—but at jedgment 
I'd run my chance with Jim, 
’Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn’t shook hands with him. 
He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing,— 
And went for it thar and then ; 
And Christ ain’t agoing to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 
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“Little Breeches” is the story of a runaway team in a 
snowstorm, a four-year-old child being on the wagon. 
The father, relating the story, says :— 


I don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain’t had no show; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets, 
And free-will, and that sort of thing, 
But I b’lieve in God and the angels 
Ever sence one night last spring. 


In the course of his journey he called, as he relates, at 
“Taggarts” for “a jug of molasses,” and left the team 
standing at the door; and whilst there the horses took 
fright and bolted with the child. Near and far with 
torches they searched the prairie. At last they “struck 
horses and wagon, snowed under a soft white mound, 
upset, dead beat,” but no Little Breeches was there. 
Farther on they came to a sheep-fold where the lambs 
were shut in for the night, and there sat the child huddled 
among them, and “as peart as ever you see.” 


How did he get thar? Angels, 
He could never have walked in that storm, 
They jest scooped down and totted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around The Throne. 


At first blush the last lines seem irreverent or something 
worse; but are they really so? Are they not rather in the 
nature of a rebuke of the conventional religionist view of 
the functions of the Angelic Hosts? Many of us, I fear, 
are hidebound by tradition, and anything that disturbs 
preconceived notions, implanted by early associations, 
comes upon us with a shock. Would it not be well to 
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oftener remember Him whose state is Kingly, and of the 
eager messengers who, at His bidding, speed and post o’er 
land and ocean fulfilling His merciful behests? Our 
ideas of the heavenly hosts are apt to be tinged with the 
formule of Oriental and Pagan barbaric state, rather than 
with the all-embracing beneficence of the Christian Dis- 
pensation ; and our thanks are due to the Poet for remind- 
ing us of the fact. As Thomas Fuller says in his quaint 
way: ‘I wonder at the boldness of some, who, as if they 
were lord-marshals of the angels, place them in ranks and 
files. Let us not believe them here, but rather go to 
heaven to confute them.” + 


He has no ears for the Heavenly voice 
Whose soul is the slave of creed. 


In the Pike County Ballads, in “Jim Bludso,” ‘ Little 
Breeches,” “ Sergeant Tilmon Joy” in “ Banty Tim,” and 
“Golyer,”’ we have characters that stand out in the dialect 
verse of last century, and that will not be forgotten in 
this. 

The emotional is the predominant note in Hay’s poetry. 
In verse of this kind there is always the danger of a 
descent to a bathetic level. But there is no trace of that 
here. Whatever the subject of his muse, he never descends 
from the elevation which he strikes at the outset. On the 
contrary, the strain, like a mountain stream, gathers 
strength as it proceeds. Hay never soars beyond the ken 
of the average mortal. He knows his own powers exactly, 
and has the good sense and modesty to not over-tax them. 
The swallow-flight contents him. This is saying that he 
is not of the great sons of song. Neither is he. We make 
no claim of that kind on his behalf. He himself would 
have been the first to repudiate such a claim. But there 
are gracious poets whose words we would not barter for 
many a loftier strain. The loftier strain often appeals to 


1 Holy State, Book ii, chapter iv. 
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the intellect alone; the other makes appeal to the heart, 
touching the finer chords of our nature, and its influence 
is benign. The less is often the greater, in spite of the 
mathematicians. One may venture remarks of this kind 
by way of protest, and on behalf of the great Public 
who can enjoy poetry that is not obscure, but 
which can and does give untold pleasure, and that 
never awakens disgust by any pretentious and gasp- 
ing high-falutin so characteristic of many present-day 
aspirants to poetic fame—and often worthy aspirants, too. 
If these would be content to soar within the ken of ordin- 
ary mortals (Philistines if you will have it) and devote 
their talents to homelier but not less poetical themes; or 
treat their lofty themes in a homelier way, their verses 
would stand a better chance of outlasting their writers’ 
life. 

One feels, somehow, in reading Hay that he had “An 
unconquerable soul.” But he had also the good sense not 
to make a brag of it. It is well to remember to whom 
one’s unconquerable soul is due and give a wide berth to 
anything like boasting—not to mention defiance. At the 
strongest, we—the strongest of us—are but weak mortals. 























A QUESTION OF FATE. 


By J. Reprearn WILLIAMSON. 


IFE and literature are full of conclusions that, outside 
a very limited scope, men are like straws on a 


stream: the sport of fortune—the playthings of destiny. 
The Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, says of this life :—- 


‘Tis all a Chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Where Destiny with men for Pieces plays: 
Hither and thither moves, and mates, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


In Pippa’s first song Browning declares : — 


God’s puppets, best and worst 
Are we, there is no last or first. 


Tennyson, more hesitatingly, affirms and enquires, 


We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her 
flower, 

Do we move ourselves or are moved by an unseen hand at 
a game 

That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 


Shakespeare tells us that 


Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall; and that should teach us, 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 
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In Spenser we read : — 


What man that sees the ever-whirling wheel 

Of Chance, the which all mortal things doth sway, 
But that thereby doth find and plainly feel 

How Mutability in them doth play 

Her cruel sports to many men’s decay. 


The author of “ Dow’s Flat,” and “Fate,” is quite con- 
vinced that bad or good luck is dealt out to mankind in a 
very haphazard way, and quite irrespective of the merits 
or demerits of those who are signally chosen to enjoy or 
suffer fortune’s smiles or frowns. Indeed, most poets have 
allusions and speculations, more or less numerous, to this 
enthralling and mysterious question, and no writer in 
modern days has treated it with greater freedom, insight 
and amplitude than Robert Browning, for whom the 
subject appears to have had a peculiar fascination. Not- 
ably is this seen in the long serio-comic monologue called 
“Mr. Sludge the Medium,” where the theme of special 
interposition is treated in all its bearings, and with the 
same careful examination that the facets of a suspected 
diamond undergo when turned to the light in search of a 
flaw. One quotation will give an indication of its drift, 
and style of reasoning, and bear witness to the truth that in 
this matter we are continually being brought up against a 
blank wall. 
—_ be it true or false, 

Each thing may have two uses. What's a star? 

A world or a world’s sun: does’nt it serve 

As taper also, time-piece, weather-glass, 

And almanac? Are stars not set for signs 

When we should shear our sheep, sow corn, prune trees? 

The Bible says so. 

Well, I add one use 

To all the acknowledged uses, and declare 

If I spy Charles’s Wain at twelve to-night, 

It warns me, “ Go, nor lose another day, 

And have your hair cut, Sludge!” You laugh, and why? 

Were such a sign too hard for God to give? 

No: but Sludge seems too little for such grace: 

Thank you, sir! So you think, so does not Sludge! 
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The whole poem is a tissue of close argument, but, finally, 
the reader is left to conclude for himself where char- 


latanism ends and genuine faith begins; and how far 


Providence interferes in the superlatively great and 
infinitely little of this life’s activities. 

In Emerson’s * English Traits,” there is a significant 
passage describing an interview with Carlyle at Craigen- 
puttock. He says: “We went out to walk over long 
hills. There we sat down, and talked of the immortality 
of the soul. It was not Carlyle’s fault that we talked on 
that topic, for he had the natural disinclination of every 
nimble spirit to bruise itself against walls, and did not 
like to place himself where no step can be taken. But he 
was honest and true, and cognizant of the subtle links 
that bind ages together, and saw how every event affects 
all the future. ‘Christ died on the tree; that built 
Dunscore Kirk yonder; that brought you and me together. 
Time has only a relative existence.’” 

When we go farther afield to the literature of the East, 
the atmosphere is almost always that of the imperative 
mood. The Oriental mind is saturated with fatalism. We 
continually hear the wind of destiny blowing, now here, 
now there. In that marvellous poetic drama, the Book of 
Job, the central figure suffers from a series of disasters he 
did nothing to cause, and that no possible effort of his 
own could avert or prevent. On the other hand, when the 
prophet Jonah went down to Joppa to escape from going 
to Nineveh, he quickly learned the lesson how futile it is 
for man to strive against the inevitable. And in both 
cases moral qualities had nothing to do with the result. 
But let us come a little nearer to our own day for illustra- 
tions, for in this enquiry centuries do not count, though 
the revolving suns have dispelled many mists that hid the 
truth in by-gone ages. Almost unconsciously men every- 
where betray their belief in over-ruling supernatural 
agencies. Nor is it visionaries or imaginative persons 
alone who express it in speech or action. Richard Cobden, 
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by common consent the most sensible man and politician 
of his day, in the widest acceptation of the phrase, found 
that his private affairs, at the height of the Corn Law 
agitation, were in a desperate state. At this crisis he 
consulted a few friends and came to the decision that 
unless Fortune turned her wheel in his favour, he would 
be obliged, when the goal of his desire was well within 
view, to forsake his political career and attend to his own 
business. That year, the wettest Autumn ever known, 
utterly destroyed the Irish potato crop, and in the words 
of his biographer, “rained the Corn Laws away.” It 
should not be forgotten the direct result was that Ireland 
lost three million inhabitants from starvation and emigra- 
tion in a little more than two years. Cobden kept his 
place in Parliament, and afterwards wrote this remarkable 
letter : — 


I have often thought of you, and our good friends, Potter 
and Ashworth, and of the anomalous position in which I was 
left when our consultations ended last Autumn. Had it not 
been for the potato panic, which dawned upon us within a 
few weeks after we came to the wise decision respecting my 
own course of action, I should then have been bound by the 
necessity of circumstances to have abandoned my public 
career. That providential dispensation opened out a pros- 
pect of a speedy termination of our agitation, which has not 
been disappointed. 


Leaving out entirely the political and economic issues in- 
volved, that epistle conclusively shows the modern Man- 
chester business man’s attitude of mind was precisely that 
of an ancient Hebrew, and proves that on one subject the 
mind is like a traveller, lost in the desert, who goes round 
and round in circles, and continually comes back to the 
same place. In legend and tradition, in history, in bio- 
graphy, in the gossip of the market-place, in the fireside 
confidences of your neighbour, there is ample evidence of 
this stationary mental outlook. We smile at the sooth- 
sayers and astrologers of old, and pity the darkness of the 
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Middle Ages; but when a man is unusually prosperous, 
you often hear people say: He was born under a lucky 
star; he is a spoiled child of fortune; everything he 
touches turns out successful. If an ambitious project of 
their own ends in failure, they console themselves with 
some such proverb as: Man proposes, God disposes. 

Undoubtedly the tendency of modern education is to 
minimise the effect of this superstitious regard. Yet 
many highly cultured strong-minded men, if you watch 
them closely, show a strong dislike to walking under 
ladders, spilling salt, seeing the new moon through glass, 
turning back, being married in May, or dining thirteen 
at table. A vague, undefined fear of consequences they 
cannot either foresee or prevent, is ever present, like the 
Discourager of Hesitancy in the tale, and, naturally, they 
prefer to be on the safe side, even of a superstition. They 
may affect to despise the weakness, but none the less, it 
materially modifies their views, and regulates their con- 
duct. And no one is entirely free from this thraldom. 
The only difference between an Oxford Professor and a 
Fiji Islander is simply one of degree. 

In ordinary daily experience it is hardly possible to pass 
from morning to night; to take a long journey, or read a 
newspaper, without finding confirmation that an invisible 
mysterious power, by whatever name known—fate or 
chance,—does sometimes interfere, in great things and 
small, in the multifarious actions and concerns of man- 
kind. The temples erected to Fortune in these days are 
few, but believers are like the sands on the sea shore. The 
possessors of mascots and charms; the educated women in 
society who consult palmists, and cross the hands of 
ignorant gypsies with silver; the gamblers and speculators 
on the race course and stock exchange; the soldier who 
talks about the fortune of war; the sailor who sings :— 


There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 
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but abhors leaving port on Friday, are all, in different 
ways, expressing the same faith. There are people who 
profess not to believe that any supernatural power does 
operate in human affairs, but the almost universal opinion 
on this subject is admirably voiced in a few stanzas of that 
exceedingly clever poem, “Dipsychus,” beginning: ‘There 
is no God, the wicked saith.” 

At the same time, when the world goes well with us, we 
occasionally forget in practice how mutable and unstable 
mundane things are. We have been taught that order is 
heaven’s first law: we feel sure that a well-ascertained 
cause will always produce the same effect. The earth is 
solid under our feet, the sky overhead is clear, and we 
are content to believe in, and rely upon, our own skill, 
foresight, and prudence, to attain the end we have in 
view, and to which our mind is bent, and our hand set. 
Yesterday we laid our plans, to-day they will mature, 
to-morrow we shall reap the reward. The morrow certainly 
comes, but not so surely our expected guerdon. While we 
were working in fancied security, fate was lying in wait 
to strike, and when the blow fell, life looked less like a 
sum in arithmetic where the answer can be proved, and 
more like a game with marked cards than we had pre- 
viously thought. , 

In the greatest novel of the last century, “Les Misér- 
ables,’ Victor Hugo shows that Napoleon, by every known 
rule of warfare, ought to have won the battle of Waterloo. 
But on that eventful day, fate and the emperor were not 
in unison. After describing in picturesque and dramatic 
detail the fluctuating episodes of the battle, the author 
goes on to say :— 


What we admire before all, in an encounter like Waterloo, 
is the prodigious skill of chance. The night rain, the wall 
of Hougomont, the hollow way of Ohain, Grouchy deaf to the 
cannon, Napoleon’s guide deceiving him, Bilow’s guide en- 
lightening him—all this cataclysm is marvellously managed. 
Let us, then, speak of Waterloo coldly from both sides, and 
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render to chance the things that belong to chance, and to 
God what is God’s. The shadow of a mighty right hand is 
cast over Waterloo; it is the day of destiny, and the force 
which is above man produced that day. Was it possible for 
Napoleon to win the battle? We answer in the negative. 
Why? On account of Wellington? on account of Bliicher ? 
No, on account of God. Napoleon had been denounced in 
infinitude, and his fate was decided. The disappearance of 
the great man was necessary for the advent of the great age, 
and He who cannot be answered undertook the task. And 
these things took place, and the master of Europe was put 
in a cage, and the light and shadow of the earth changed 
places, because on the afternoon of a summer day, a peasant 
boy said to a Prussian in a wood, “Go this way, and not 
that.” 


With equal truth it can be said that the face of Europe 
was changed by the flash of lightening which, without 
warning, killed Martin Luther’s fellow-student, when 
both were standing together in a field. That Luther saw 
the hand of God in the thunderbolt that took the life of 
his friend, and spared him, is undoubted: but if the great 
Reformer, whose after years were spent in thundering 
against religious abuses, was preserved for that special 
purpose, in what light are we .to look on the fate of his 
companion? When a curate once reported himself as 
providentially saved from the wreck of the Amazon, Arch- 
bishop Whately said: Am I to understand that all less 
fortunate passengers were providentially drowned ? 

The more we consider the problem, the more complex 
and inscrutable it becomes. A pleasure yacht, in company 
with others, is sailing on an inland lake. Suddenly, the 
wind swoops down from a rift in the hills. The boat is 
capsised, and the only expert swimmer on board is drowned. 
A tornado tears through a central American State at the 
rate of ninety miles an hour on a course one hundred and 
fifty miles long, and half-a-mile wide. Houses, barns, 
trees, crops, and every living thing are laid low as if 
beaten by a giant’s flail. And on either side of that 
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narrow track of ruin fields and homesteads are left in 
smiling peace and security. In such cases as these it is 
unreasonable to suppose that any argument would per- 
suade the survivors that theirs was not a providential 
escape, any more than the Archbishop convinced the 
curate. It is only natural that we should judge events as 
they immediately affect ourselves. 

In the beautiful scene in “ Silas Marner,’’ where the 
child Eppie is found slumbering on the hearth: the grief- 
stricken weaver, awaking out of his trance, sees, in the 
shining yellow curls that glitter in the firelight, his long- 
lost gold mysteriously brought back. It is a momentary 
blissful vision: dazzling, wonderful, inexplicable. By 
the time he finds out his mistake, the miracle has been 
performed. Already the child has taken possession for 
ever of the empty, desolate place in his heart that in 
former days had been filled by the stolen treasure. Fate, 
at last, had ceased to make him a victim. The Providence 
he denied in the past had interposed in a marvellous way 
to make him happy. A new love had supplanted the old. 
The child, to Silas, was as much a gift from heaven as if 
a visible angel had brought it down and placed it in his 
arms, and to this new idol of his affections his soul clings 
all the more because of the haunting terror that he may 
again wake and find it nothing but a dream. And the 
significant thing is that the sufferings and death of the 
poor mother, through whose agency his unlooked-for 
blessing was directly owing, really did not trouble him at 
all. For love, when lavished on one object, is the most 
selfish thing in the world. 

An interesting feature of this question is that, while 
every man goes through life not knowing what a day may 
bring forth, the immenser operations of Nature are carried 
on with such sublime precision and magnificent regularity. 
An astronomer, working on the basis that 


Space grants beyond his fated road 
No inch to the god of day: 
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will calculate to a second the time of an eclipse, but he 
cannot foretell the sixtieth part of a second, on which of 
two flowers a wandering bee, or hovering butterfly will 
alight. It is safe to build on the stability of the stars, but 
only a simpleton would predicate what a life-long friend 


will do under sudden temptation. Surely the irony of 
existence could no farther go. The simplest things per- 


plex and confound us. If we try to avoid a person we 
particularly dislike, by going out of our ordinary way, he 
is almost sure to be amongst the first we shall meet. 
My foe, undreamed of, at my side 
Stood suddenly, like Fate. 
To those who love, the world is wide, 
But not for those who hate. 

Noi always, however, do the fates work to tragic ends : 
otherwise existence would be unendurable. Ages ago 
Solomon said that time and chance happeneth to all. But 
rarely do we make the best use of either. We are so con- 
stituted that, let Fortune bring never so lovely a gift, it 
is generally received as if heaven were paying an instal- 


d 


ment of an overdue account. Our deserts, in our own 
estimation, are so great, and our share of fortune’s favours 
so small in comparison, that we degenerate, if not very 
careful, into confirmed grumblers and complainers. And 
time and chance come and go, and blessings descend upon 
us like the manna in the wilderness, and leave no deeper 
impression than a gliding moonbeam makes on a marble 
monument. Life would probably be better worth living 
for most of us, were we to take whatever the unseen powers 
please to send, more in the spirit of the grateful old anti- 
quary Hearne, who, in one of his prayers, said :— 

“T continually meet with most signal instances of this 
thy Providence, and one act yesterday, when I un- 
expectedly met with three old MSS. for which, in a 
particular manner, I return my thanks.” 

Seeing, then, that some supreme force or power we name 
providence, destiny, fate, or chance as the case may be, is 
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universally believed to exercise a mysterious yet direct 
influence on human affairs; that we have no talisman to 
protect us from any fateful decree; that in all the really 
great crises of our lives we are impotent to turn the scale 
one way or the other: and seeing also that we have not yet 
discovered how to cut or untie the knot and tangle of 
remote unknown causes and well-known consequences, the 
final question is how we shall bear ourselves in face of the 
inevitable. Each of us can say with the old author: 

I know my soul hath power to know all things, 

Yet she is blind and ignorant in all: 

I know I’m one of Nature’s little kings, 

Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 
Naturally, our views and conduct vary very considerably 
with altered conditions of life, and the subtle but real 
effect of environment, training, and nervous and bodily 
good or bad health on the mental outlook. 

Wilful misdeeds we expect to be castigated: but 
innocent errors of judgment, and amiable follies also, are 
just as liable to meet with a whipping. It is a cynical 
truism that both knaves and fools are punished, but the 
fools first. ‘‘ Nature and destiny are always on the watch 
for our follies.” In this contest with the unseen and un- 
known, the wisest man runs the same risk of unmerited 
misfortune as the most foolish. Neither goodness of heart, 
nor noble conduct, nor strenuous endeavour can avert, by 
one hair’s breadth, the mysterious dispensations that some- 
times overshadow our fairest prospects; make harsh and 
bitter that which was tender and sweet; turn the 
blossoming garden of life into a waste wilderness in 
which the soul wanders like a lost angel; and transform 
for a time—the light of faith into the darkness of doubt. 
We may form high resolves to do this or that, but, alas: 


Chance and resolve, 
Like two loose comets wandering wide in space, 
Crossing each other’s orbits time on time, 
Meet never. 
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To use once more the metaphor with which this paper 
began: without our will or consent, we were launched, at 
birth, on a stream whose current carries us along, some- 
times down smoothly-flowing sunlit reaches; now amongst 
eddies and shallows; then against sharp rocks; and again 
through foaming whirlpools and over curving cataracts; 
but always—night and day—-with unresting speed, bring- 
ing us nearer and nearer to the silent, shoreless sea in 
which we shall be merged for evermore. 

In that short passage, the fatalities of life cause the 
weak and irresolute to drift away in hopeless despair and 
resignation; but to the gallant heart the most malicious 
stroke of fate is a challenge to steadfast resistance. Sir 
Thomas More was the same brave, cheerful soul in the 
Tower, stripped of all his honours and possessions, with 
the scaffold before his eyes, as when Chancellor of England 
and first favourite of the King. To such a man what could 
fate do? And we who would cultivate a like spirit of 
heroic fortitude, can take heart of grace in the knowledge 
that nothing can ultimately harm us except ourselves. 

In the unequal strife with primeval forces man is like 
the helpless thistledown that floats away from the parent 
stem, and is wafted here, and blown there, and tossed 
elsewhere by the Autumn winds. But even that fragile 
fluffy ball is endowed with an inherent strength that 
enables it—in spite of the stormiest gales—to find a 
sheltered place at last. If we cannot control destiny, we 
can, if we will, meet whatever destiny may inflict with a 
tempered courage. From every point of view it is better 
to emulate the wide-wandering Ulysses, who 

With a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, 
than succumb in despair to calamities we cannot avoid. 
For, after all, the last word is always with the courageous 
soul. 
Fortune a goddess is to fools alone, 
The wise are always masters of their own. 




















WHISTLER: THE MAN AND HIS ART. 


By Watrer Ems ey. 


I T is the usual thing when writing a biography to start 

with the date of the birth of the subject under dis- 
cussion. Personally I detest figures—some kinds,—and as 
there is the large fact staring me in the face that Whistler 
was born, the date doesn’t matter--anyone who is curious 
can very easily find that out, but it was somewhere at the 
beginning of the last century. We will take it for granted 
then that Whistler was born. And about his early life I 
do not intend to say a great deal. His full name happens 
to be James Abbott McNeill Whistler; he was born at 
Lowell, Massachusetts. But I ought to tell you that at 
the famous Whistler v. Ruskin trial he stated that 
St. Petersburg was his birthplace, which statement was 
made, I suppose, like many of the things that Whistler 
did—from pure cussedness. And you will find that cussed- 
ness seemed to be the mainspring of most of his actions 
throughout life. His fatherwas Major George Washington 
Whistler, who was a distinguished engineer— railway 
engineer. At the age of nine he was taken to St. Peters- 
burg and later, after the death of his father, he returned 
to America and studied at the West Point Military 
Academy. After four years of military life, which was 
not a success, he was given his discharge. He then got a 
post as draughtsman in the Survey office at Washington, 
and seems to have made his first etchings there, on the 
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margin of a plate to be used as a map. Possibly these 
etchings caused him to have to send in his papers again, 
for shortly after this he definitely devoted himself to Art. 
Art with a large A, and it must always be remembered 
that, unlike many distinguished artists, he consistently 
throughout his life never lost his hold on the big A. 
Whistler never did—as far as I can gather—a potboiler. 
Many things he did with which the normal mind cannot 
agree, but never that. 

Whistler is still remembered by his fellow cadets as a 
youth of infinite jest, brimming over with fun and up to 
all kinds of monkey tricks. He was easily first at drawing, 
and at the time he attended the Academy used to amuse 
his fellows by drawing and sketching all kinds of things 
possible and impossible. He was discharged “ incurable,” 
the official document says “for deficiency in conduct and 
chemistry.” His demerit marks reached 190 out of a 
possible 200—only ten from being discharged with 
ignominy. When a student describes Silica as “a saponi- 
fiable gas,” as Whistler did in an examination paper, we 
cannot wonder that the authorities had no further use for 
him. 

By a curious coincidence Edgar Allan Poe, that way- 
ward genius, was under almost similar circumstances 
expelled from West Point Military Academy! It almost 
suggests that such an expulsion is the first step to 
immortality. 

After a short stay in England he passed over to Paris 
and entered Gleyre’s studio. Among his fellow students 
in Paris were Legros, Fantin Latour, Manet and Monet, 
men of most original mind. It is curious to note that 
later on in life his genius, although it was spat upon and 
reviled in the earlier time, was rewarded by the Legion of 
Honour of France, hon. membership of the Academy of 
St. Luke and Commander of the Order of the Crown, by 
Italy. By Germany, the membership of the Royal 
Academy of Bavaria and Chevalier of the Order of St. 
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Michael and member of the Royal Academy of Dresden. 

It is curious to note this because of the fact that from 
America, his birthplace, and from England, the place 
where he lived and worked for the greater part of his life, 
no official recognition was ever granted to him. 

His student life in Paris appears to have been of the 
usual character. Some of his fellow students state that 
he was very idle. That he did not study a week in three 
months, and the fact remains that he had terrible struggles 
later on with the technical part of his work. Be this as it 
may, he had a most enjoyable time and one may read of 
numerous comical experiences during the time he was in 
Paris. 

One of the most amusing relates to an old artist 
Whistler met, who got a living by copying pictures in the 
galleries, a man who would not or could not buy colours 
as long as he could steal them from his fellow copyists. 
This man invited Whistler to supper—he often gave 
suppers bye-the-bye to the students, who could not under- 
stand, he being so poor, how he could provide such 
sumptuous fare,-- Whistler went to supper and found 
quite a feast of good things spread for his delight. The 
old man noticing Whistler’s surprise said: “* You see it is 
this way. I have a pet monkey that I let out of my 
window fastened with a belt to which I attach a string. 
The monkey gets into the other people's larders and it is 
great excitement until he returns: sometimes it is a ham, 
sometimes a bottle of wine, at other times a fine fish. 
Ah! and that reminds me, my landlady, who is a perfect 
virago, keeps gold fish, and I have this morning been 
revenged on her for her incivilities. She puts the gold 
fish outside the window in the sun, and I this morning 
let down a fishing line from my sixth storey window into 
the globe and caught all her fish. Then I fried them and 
put them back again in the bow]. I wonder what she will 
say when she finds that the sun has fried all her fish? I 
might say here that Whistler was the original of one of 
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the characters in Du Maurier’s book * Trilby,” and was 
highly incensed at the portrait Du Maurier drew of him. 

In the matter of personality Whistler was probably the 
most interesting man—I nearly said “ Bounder’’—of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Although his taste 
in the matter of Art was of the most precious and ex- 
quisite kind, it was only equalled by his apparent lack of 
taste in almost every other direction. Bernard Sickert, to 
whom I am indebted for some of these particulars, says 
that he would have been a remarkable personage under 
any conditions. Ile had a small, neat, wiry figure, slight, 
but with very broad shoulders, his hands were small and 
his fingers were pointed. His throat was very broad and 
at the same time very long, and he carried his head erect. 
He always wore a moustache and small “‘imperial.” But 
his hair was the most peculiar part of his personality. It 
was very abundant and stood all over his head in small 
jet-black curls, more like feathers than hair, and from 
this extraordinary shock of hair stood out the famous 
white lock, a peculiarity that would have attracted atten- 
tion on any man, and a feature of which Whistler was 
very proud. He was scrupulously clean and effeminate, 
both in apparel and in his every action. 

He was fastidious in everything he did—even in his 
quarrels, of which he had an endless number. His palettes 
and painting paraphernalia were faultless in their neatness 

in great contrast to the painting traps of most painters. 
His general behaviour was that of a foreigner, one may 
even say exotic. He spoke in a loud, harsh, high voice, 
with the exaggerated nasal drawl of an American. It is 
possible, and I think probable, that his accent was just an 
affectation to add one more eccentricity to his personal 
outfit. He seemed to seize upon any thing that would 
help to draw attention to himself. 

He was full of gesture—and by the way spoke French as 
well as it was possible for it to be spoken by any one not a 
native of France, and he also spoke German. Everything 
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he did, said, and wore was exaggerated. His tall hat was 
very tall and had a wide flat brim. His black bow necktie 
was enormously long and almost invariably had one end 
thrown over his shoulder, and even his boots were 
peculiar. His walking cane was about a foot or more 
longer than the ordinary, and was held at arm’s length, 
reaching the height of the shoulder. His rimless eyeglass 
was often falling on to the ground, at which he simply 
reached to his vest pocket, where he kept a store of them, 
and produced another. 

Altogether not the kind of man that the normal mind is 
attracted by, but in spite of—or perhaps some may say 
because of—all this obnoxious affectation and bizarre 
display, he attained—and while he lived, which is much 
better than posthumous celebrity—fame! 

So much for his appearance and manners. And now I 
must say something of Whistler's work. It is rather 
astonishing to find that as a painter of portraits his fame 
rests on perhaps three or four works. He painted numbers 
of portraits, but the ones that gained him reputation are 
the portraits of his mother, Thomas Carlyle, Sarasate the 
violinist, and one or two others. Was ever fame won 
with less output? Whistler’s idea of a portrait was 
unique and peculiar. To get a “likeness” was to him a 
very secondary matter and usually the portrait, as a like- 
ness, was of little or no value. An “arrangement” of 
harmonious tones, more or less subdued and refined, with 
a semi-Japanese sense of design—he studied and admired 
the Art of Japan most intensely—these were the points he 
worked for and the mere “ likeness” didn’t matter! 

For myself I hold that the first thing to look for in a 
portrait is the likeness to the sitter. Of what earthly use 
is a portrait that is not a portrait-—that is, a likeness? A 
likeness first and emphatically, and then a fine design 
and a masterly piece of technique. Any other point of 
view is, to myself, nonsense. But, as I have said, to 
Whistler—who seems quite as topsy turvy as George 
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Bernard Shaw—to expect the portrait to be like the sitter 
was ridiculous. If he produced a work of Art with the 
sitter as the “theme,” that was sufficient. And of course, 
from a lofty standpoint, there is something to be said in 
favour of Whistler’s view. But still, I maintain that if 
he wanted to produce a work of art simply he should not 
have tacked his work on to a portrait, but should have 
contented himself to paint a “ subject.” 

His “nocturnes” and “symphonies”—terms I think only 
applied to musical themes before Whistler used them to 
painting, are in a class by themselves, and the term 
“nocturne ”’ in blue and gold or “ grey and silver” proves 
to have been but another of Whistler's self advertising 
affectations. For, in later years, we find him changing 
the titles of the pictures—for instance we would, in one 
catalogue find a picture called, say, ‘“ nocturne in grey 
and gold,” in after years changed to * blue and silver,” a 
proof that the titles were only tacked on to excite curiosity 
and were absolutely meaningless as a description of the 
work of art they were applied to. 

This does not alter the fact that some of these low-toned 
pictures were as absolutely beautiful and charming as 
they were original, original that is so far as England is 
concerned, for we must not forget that these things were 
inspired by the Art of Japan: that is, they were pictures 
of English or other subjects seen through Japanese glasses. 
One cannot criticise them because they mean so little, they 
are just beautiful patches of precious colour, and in many 
instances they are equally beautiful or ugly—it depends 
upon the point of view—hung wrong side up. 

He painted the most seemingly commonplace subjects— 
warehouses, barges, bridges and things that the ordinary 
eye looks upon as lumps of ugliness, and transformed them 
through sheer artistry and truth to things of beauty. 

It was over one of these nocturnes that the never-to-be- 
forgotten lawsuit with Ruskin was fought. Another huge 
advertisement for Whistler, by the way. Ruskin had 
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criticised one of the nocturnes in the press and, among 
other things, said that Whistler was simply trying to 
obtain money by trickery or something of the kind. 

This trial, which I need not dwell on for long, resulted in 
Whistler winning his suit and being awarded one farthing 
damages. It wasa notable triumph for the “New” school of 
painters and brought Whistler into more prominence than 
ever and seriously discredited Ruskin as an Art critic. In 
fact, for many years past the influence of Ruskin as an Art 
eritic has gradually declined, and he would be a bold man 
who quoted Ruskin in that connection nowadays. It may be 
noted that these same nocturnes so scornfully written of 
by Ruskin have now become almost priceless, and nearly 
every one of them as indeed isthe case with all his works, 
etchings, pastels, lithographs, water-colours, and oil 
paintings, are catalogued and numbered, and their where- 
abouts known. Few indeed are the modern artists of 
which this can be said. 

I have read somewhere that Henry Irving the actor had, 
at the time of his early struggles in Manchester, a group 
of real friends and admirers who were known as the “ Old 
brigade.” These men supported—moral support I mean 
the young actor by every means in their power, talking of 
him constantly, in season and out, patronising bis “shows” 
and, above everything else, publicly applauding him. 
They were genuine admirers, of course, and Irving owed 
a good deal of his success to the efforts of the “Old 
brigade.” I mention this because the instance is parallelled 
in the case of Whistler. No matter who came in contact 
with “Jimmy ”—that was one of the names he was known 
by to his intimates—they were all pressed into his service, 
and he seemed to have a kind of mesmeric influence over 
nearly everybody. Mortimer Menpes relates many in- 
stances of this. Indeed, he for many years was one of 
“Jimmy's” victims in this way. Doing every kind of 
personal service, even to cleaning his brushes and palette, 
and printing his etchings, he was ordered about in a 
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fashion that any self-respecting dog would have objected 
to, and seemed to think that it was an honour to serve 
* The Master’”—Whistler’s self-conferred title—in any, 
even the meanest capacity. 

It would be exceedingly difficult to estimate the effect of 
Whistler’s Art on the painting of his contemporaries and 
of the art produced since his time. Certainly he is re- 
sponsible for acres, nay, miles of spoiled canvas and tons 
of perverted paint! Every young student imagines he can 
paint like Whistler and, covering with paint a smudgy 
canvas without design or drawing, without colour and 
without any charm of technique, imagines that, because 
it is incomprehensible, it must be clever. If one asks for 
an explanation one will be informed that it is an 
“impression,” and the term has become quite general with 
the public also, to use on occasions when they are con- 
fronted with a low-toned picture or almost any work out 
of the ordinary or unconventional. ‘Oh, yes! that is 
impressionistic.” Exactly what an 


“impression” in 
painting means, no one seems to know, and an exact 
definition of the word is not easily to be obtained. Cer- 
tainly the word is not confined to Whistler’s work or that 
of his followers. If it means anything at all—which is 
doubtful—it means that a work of art is the impression, 
or a translation of the impression, that Nature either in 
landscape or any other subject has made on the painter. 
So that all true work—imitative work—ought to be an im- 
pression. Turner’s work—long before Whistler’s time—is 
impressionistic; he felt the beauty and the charm, the 
light, atmosphere, tone and colour of a scene and placed it 
on record; and very wonderful these things are. To me 
much more beautiful than Whistler’s outlook, which 
always seems to have more or less of the sombre or sad 
side of nature. This is my personal feeling, and no doubt 
will not be shared by the blind worshippers of the 
“Master.” I do not know any picture of Whistler’s which 
suggests sunlight for instance, and his moonlight pictures 
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are not to be compared with the witchery of Fritz 
Thaulow’s night pieces in some ways. But it must be 
admitted that there is a kind of sentimental air of refine- 
ment, very elusive and difficult to describe in words, a 
delicate reticence, rather a filmy understatement than a 
showy overforcing of things, that gives to Whistler's work 
the artistic value that it possesses, and this is very ap- 
parent when Whistler’s work is hung in an exhibition, 
they never “shout,” and from their very delicacy and 
refinement are apt to be overlooked. Whistler was quite 
conscious of this fact, and always endeavoured to have 
his work shown separately, either grouped by itself or in 
a “one man” exhibition. What a truly “ wise” man he 
was! I mean, of course, “worldly wise.” He not only 
could produce masterpieces but he knew the frailties of 
human nature and could play upon his fellow humans like 
a dexterous musician playing upon his instrument! “I 
think, Mr. Whistler, that yourself and Velasquez are the 
only great artists,” said a worshipper to the “ Master.” 
“Why drag in Velasquez?” was the reply of “Jimmy.” 
This, of course, is a very old story, but many new stories 
are to be heard of Whistler nowadays, because there is a 
“boom” of books on Whistler and his atmosphere at pre- 
sent. Well! he is a “good selling pattern,” as our Man- 
chester men say on ’Change. 

Of Whistler’s work as an etcher I do not feel very 
competent to speak, but he is looked upon now as perhaps 
the greatest master of etched line who ever lived. Sir 
Seymour Haden, one of the best known etchers said: “ If 
I had to choose between losing my Rembrant etchings 
and my Whistler etchings, Rembrant would have to go.” 
What could be higher praise? Everything he did on 
copper is now priceless. 

After many years of struggle in London, Whistler—I 
think it was just before the lawsuit with Ruskin—got 
Godwin, a noted architect, to design and build a house 
for him. It was called the White House and was built in 
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Chelsea. Of course it was, as the neighbours said, a 
“ freak,” and Whistler got settled in it, but the Ruskin 
trial had reduced his income so much, because no one at 
that time would buy his work, that he was unable to meet 
his liabilities and was very hard pressed indeed for money. 
So much so that he often had the bailiffs in, and many 
curious stories are related of his cheerfulness and resource 
at this time. Although it is rather getting ahead of my 
story, I might here relate the history of Whistler’s 
marriage, which happened when he was “ getting on” in 
years. The lady he married was the widow of Godwin, 
the architect of the White House. Mr. Labouchere tells 
the story. I believe it was printed in 7ruth. 

Labouchere was a mutual friend, and, the three being 
at supper one evening at Earl’s Court, Labby suddenly 
said to Whistler (I ought to say that he had an idea that 
they liked each other) : 

* Whistler, will you marry Mrs. Godwin? “Certainly,” 
replied Whistler. ‘Mrs. Godwin, will you marry 
Whistler?” “ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Godwin, and then 
turning to Whistler he said: “ But when?” ‘“‘ Oh! some 
“state a 
day.” And it was settled. In a short time they were 
married, Labby giving the bride away. Labouchere also 
says that he met Mrs. Godwin the evening before the 


day.” “ But ‘some day’ is vague,” said Labby, 


wedding and, knowing their Bohemian ways, said: “Now, 
Mrs. Godwin, you won't forget to-morrow.” “ No,” she 
replied, “I am just going to buy my trousseau.” ‘“‘ Rather 
late for that, isn’t it?” “ Oh, no,” said Mrs. Godwin, “ I 
am only going to buy a toothbrush and a sponge, I think 
one ought to get new ones when one marries!”’’ Happy 
people to take things in such a lighthearted fashion! The 
marriage turned out to be a supremely happy one, and 
Whistler never seemed to be the same man after her death. 

One of the “ men in possession” at the end of the week 
demanded his pay from Whistler. 

“Tf I could afford to keep you I would do without you.” 
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“ But what is to become of my wife and family if I 
don’t get my wages?” 

“Ha! Ha! You must ask those who sent you here to 
answer that question.” 

“ T assure you, Mr. Whistler, I need the money badly.” 

“Why not do as I do, then, and have a man in your- 
self?” 

Whistler was turned out of the White House eventually, 
made bankrupt, everything was sold, and very funny it is 
to read the catalogue of the sale. 

In the realm of Letters, Whistler made a reputation as 
one of the brightest and most pungent writers of his time. 
He was always alert and ready to meet his opponent either 
with tongue or pen, fist or foot. Although his writings 
are not of great bulk, they are brimful of the most spark- 
ling effervescence—pungent, personal, and even poisonous 
sometimes. His * Gentle Art of Making Enemies”’ is, as a 
production of the press, I should say unique. There seems 
to have been quite a sensation over the publishing of 
Whistler’s letters (The Gentle Art), forno fewer than three 
separate pirated editions of his work were seized in three 
different countries (France, Belgium and America), just 
as they were on the point of publication. In one case they 
were packed for delivery to the pirate. In the authorised 
edition these facts are set forth at the beginning of the 
book (again, Whistler never missed an advertisement). 
Here is the title in full of the * Gentle Art.” 

“The gentle art of making enemies, as pleasingly 
exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious 
ones of the earth, carefully exasperated, have been 
prettily spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, 
while overcome by an undue sense of right.” 

And the dedication (surmounted by the Whistlerian 
butterfly which, in this case possesses a long tail with 
a sting at the extremity) : 


“To. The rare few, who, early in life, have rid 
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Themselves of the Friendship of the Many, these 

pathetic papers are inscribed.” 
The opening of the book contains a report of the Whistler 
v. Ruskin trial, with caustic comments, and entertaining 
extracts from Ruskin’s works, and then, filling one page, 
the words “ Verdict for plaintiff, Damages one farthing,” 
with a small sketch of the butterfly crawling over the 
farthing. And later on several pages with only a few 
words, near the bottom of the page, but always accom- 
panied by the butterfly! The “Gentle Art” was the out- 
come of Whistler’s numerous quarrels and consists (in 
part) of a collection of the letters he had addressed from 
time to time to the newspapers of the day, mostly on 
artistic and personal subjects. Letters on which he had 
spent endless time and trouble, and which he had re- 
written and polished until they became exquisite gems of 
satire. The book also contains the lecture on art entitled 
“Ten o'clock,” a mystifying title until one discovers that 
ten o'clock in the evening was the time at which it was 
delivered. ‘‘ Ten o'clock” is the gospel of Art according 
to Whistler, and contains many, at that time, strange 
and new notions that have since been accepted by every- 
body and are nowadays unquestioned. 

Everything that Whistler did was artistic. The famous 
Peacock-room, decorated by him for Mr. Leyland, is a 
brilliant instance of this. He had painted one of his 
famous pictures for Leyland, and found when it came to 
be hung at Leyland’s house that the wall covering did not 
harmonise with the picture. This hurt his artistic feelings, 
and he forthwith proceeded to alter it. The wall was 
covered with Spanish leather that had cost its owner some 
hundreds of pounds. This did not trouble “Jimmy,” he 
set to work with paint and gold leaf, without Leyland’s 
permission, to cover the offending leather. Leyland was 
horrified when he found what was going on. This did 
not affect the Master at all. He told Leyland to go away 
for a month. Leyland did so, but when he returned the 
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room was still unfinished and Whistler would not allow 
his patron in the room. Leyland, however, by some sub- 
terfuge, got in and found the room transformed. Whistler 
and his assistant were there in a perfect shower of gold 
leaf. 

* What do I owe you for this,” he said to Whistler. 

“A thousand guineas,”’ was the reply. 

“ Pll not pay it,” said Leyland. “T'll give you a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

Whistler stipulated that he should finish the room and 
Leyland left. Whistler had used the peacock as his basis 
of decoration. Blue peacocks in a gold ground and gold 


veacocks on a blue ground. e painted a screaming 
ks o1 blue gr l He painted g 
peacock pouring out golden sovereigns and another 
peacock below amid a _ shower of shillings. Then 


he invited the public to come and see the room, 
ignoring Leyland altogether, including the man who 
had designed the leather work decoration. This man went 
insane when he saw his work destroyed. Whistler told 
Leyland that the room would be famous, and that he, 
Leyland, would only be known to posterity as the owner 
of the peacock-room. Whistler was quite right, the room 
was famous, and was bought by a wealthy American for a 
fabulous sum and removed by him to the United States, 
where it now remains. The extraordinary genius had 
scored again! This story would seem incredible if it were 
not given on the best authority. 

It is indeed difficult to analyse such a complex and 
contradictory character as Whistler’s. He was vain and 
egotistical, but then he had something to be vain about! 
which is quite different to the vanity of the empty headed 
pretender. His vanity was not built upon pride in his 
natural gifts, but in the use he had put his great gifts to— 
he had cultivated them to their utmost capacity. Although 
his enemies dubbed him a lazy man, he was always 
working, even his pose as a dandy and his apparent fond- 
ness for fashionable society was all a means to an end— 
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it was all for the glorification of Whistler, which to him 
meant the glorification of Art. All this constant posing 
and affectation was to get himself talked about, and by 
that means to bring his work before the people. And 
that he was right in this attitude is proven by the fact 
that at one time he conceived the idea of taking a shop in 
London for the sale of his work alone. The idea was acted 
upon, two rooms taken and decorated in his own inimit- 
able way. An attendant was engaged and the shop opened, 
but no one came to buy, and for this reason—the buyers 
wanted to see the man of whom all the world was talking, 
The shop was a failure and was soon closed. The in- 
effable charm of the man was acknowledged by every one 
with whom he came in contact. When Whistler was in 
a room full of people there seemed to be no one there of 
any account but the Master. Mortimer Menpes says that if 
Whistler payed a visit to his tailor, waiting customers 
forgot their own garments and immediately became in- 
terested in the cut of Whistler’s coat. He made them 
take notice of him, and after bullying the tailor for a 
while because he had done what had been ordered, but 
had not met with Whistler's approval, he would leave the 
shop with one of his charming implied compliments, and 
the tailor would be in the seventh heaven of delight at the 
very idea of serving such a distinguished and famous 
gentleman. 

Quite a child in many ways, Whistler did some very 
curious things, for instance, excusing himself for having 
shot his host’s dog, on the only occasion that he was known 
to take a day’s “ sport,” he said: 

* Yes, I did shoot the dog. It was a dog without any 
artistic habits, and had placed itself badly in relation to 
the landscape! ’ 

He, strange to say, unlike most painters, had no idea 
of music, and never could remain quite happy where music 
in any form was being produced. But he would enjoy 
with great pleasure a music-hall performance, and an- 
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other little thing, he would, in the latter part of his life, 
play for hours, and enjoy, dominoes! 

The Master was a Tory in politics. He said in excuse 
that it seemed to suggest luxury, and painters should be 
surrounded by luxury. He was often imagining himself 
with a title. 

* T wonder what it would feel like if the fishmonger 
opposite, when he brought my bill, were to say, * Your 
little account, Sir James,’’’ was a remark he made to 
Menpes. 

About Religion he did not trouble much. Still he was 
a Spiritualist, and for years took great interest in table 
rapping and kindred things. 

As an example of the agony of labour with which his 
work was produced, it is stated by Mr. Walter Gay: “I 
have seen him after a day’s struggle with a picture when 
things did not ‘ go,’ completely collapse as from illness.” 
““T have known him work two weeks on a hand and then 
give it up.” “ He often requested eighty to a hundred 
sittings for a portrait.” These are not the ways of a 
“lazy” man. 

An instance of the pain and struggle Whistler had with 
his work occurs in Menpes’ book, in which four young 
sisters were used as a model for one figure of a girl; as each 
reached the desired age she was utilised, and the picture 
was eventually finished from a girl belonging to another 
family! This means that the picture was six or eight 
years in progress. 

Another curious mental twist in Whistler was his dis- 
like to part with his work. He liked to sell, but did not 
like his work leaving his possession. He used to say that 
he considered he only lent his pictures to their pur- 
chasers. That the fact that they had his—the Master’s 
work to enjoy for a number of years was quite sufficient, 
and they should consider themselves fortunate in being 
able to enjoy them so long. And it is a fact that 
he used every means he could think of to get his pictures 
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into his own hands again. He would ask the owners— 
many a time this occurred—-for the loan of them so that 
he might alter some little thing or perhaps varnish the 
work. But if he got it into his studio, wild horses would 
not drag it away from him. He held on to it until ab- 
solutely compelled to return it. Some of these pictures he 
kept for years. It is all very quaint and Gilbertian. 

It must not be forgotten that Whistler was by birth, 
education and upbringing, a gentleman. No one ever 
heard Whistler tell a story that was not absolutely un- 
objectionable, for he never had a vulgar thought. Menpes 
says that he treated his apparel and even the dressing of 
his hair as he would treat a work of Art. It was all an 
artistic “arrangement.” Once he accidentally disarranged 
his hair by touching the side of the cab as he was leaving 
his hairdressers, and he immediately stepped out of the 
cab and re-entered the shop, where the work was all done 
again ! 

I said at the commencement of this paper that Whistler 
was the challenger but not the fighter of duels. As a 
matter of fact he was extremely nervous, but this did not 
prevent him, with an apparently calm exterior, doing the 
most extraordinary things. For instance, he threw a man 

I think it was Sir Seymour Haden—through a plate- 
glass shop window in Piccadilly for some real or fancied 
grievance. This incident ended in the law courts, I 
believe, and many acts of this kind are recorded, where 
he inflicted personal chastisement on people—their size 
and weight did not seem to be a factor—when he thought 
he had a grievance against them. 

He was very fond of children, and tells a story of a 
child of five or six who was so precocious that she 
frightened him. She was a child he had picked up in the 
street. She described her Christmas dinner as follows : — 

“Father was drunk, mother was drunk, sister was 
drunk, I was drunk, and we made the cat drunk!” 

He was much at the house of the Pennell’s at the time 
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they were getting from him the materials for his bio- 
graphy. tle apologised to them as follows: 

“ Well, you know, you will feel about me as I did in 
the old days about a man I could never ask to dinne1 
because he was always there! I couldn’t ask him to sit 
down because there he was already in the chair!” 

To a pressman who had called to interview him, 
Whistler sent out a card containing the following words: 
“Who is the greatest painter in the world?” The 
journalist—wise man—wrote * Whistler,” when he was at 


once admitted. At their meeting, however, the Master 


objected to the scarlet necktie worn by his visitor and 
cried: “ His tie is in G@ Major and I am painting this 
symphony in E Minor. I shall have to start again! Take 
that roaring tie of yours off, you miserable wretch; re- 
move it instantly!’ The man, being an adept in the 
gentle art of making friends, complied. Whistler said: 
“Thank goodness,” and, shading his eyes, “ my sight is 
perfectly deaf.” And later to the same man :—* You, my 
dear sir, are nobody, nothing from my point of view—just 
a conglomeration of bad colours. Why on earth, man, do 
you wear a brown jacket with blue trousers? That’s like 
B flat in G major, do you see?” “I can’t say I do,” was 
the answer. 

Here is another curious trait in his character. He dis- 
liked the “ country,” that is country scenes. He did not 
like hills or mountains, and trees he had no sympathy 
with. He said there were too many trees in the land, and 
I cannot find any example of tree painting among his 
work. He also disliked Turner’s work. He said that 
Turner should have written books, not painted pictures. 
And, passing a series of Turner’s works in the National 
Gallery, he was heard to murmur, “ What a series of 
accidents!’ This is a very curious comment on one of 
the greatest artists who ever lived. 

He was invited to become President of the Royal Society 
of British Artists—a decaying society. The growing noto- 
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riety of Whistler made them think that his name would 
help matters on. The result was disastrous. Quarrels 
and disagreements arose, but Whistler would have his own 
way ‘about everything. The story is too long to tell here. 
In the end, however, Whistler left them, along with a 
body of his followers, saying: “ The artists are all gone, 
the British remains.” 

I cannot bring this paper to a close without referring 
to the latest and greatest of the works on Whistler recently 
produced by the Pennells—Mr. and Mrs. Pennell. It 
consists of two large volumes of closely-printed matter 
and was written by them at the request of Whistler, and 
many of the facts and fancies relating to the Master are 
given in Whistler’s own words. They have fulfilled their 
task in the most thorough and praiseworthy manner, and 
have issued a volume that deals with Whistler from the 
binder to the shroud. 

Never since the time I read Barrie’s “ Window in 
Thrums” have I devoured with such eagerness, and en- 
joyed a literary work so much. I must also acknowledge 
my indebtedness to this work for much of the matter con- 
tained in this article. It has placed Whistler in an entirely 
new light. 

Mortimer Menpes’ new book, “Whistler as I knew him,” 
has also helped me to a keen appreciation of the man. 
It is most sympathetically and charmingly written, and 
the illustrations are, if possible, better than the pictures 
in Pennell’s book, some of the reproductions in colour I 
have never seen surpassed. I believe I have read every- 
thing in the English language dealing with Whistler, and 
it has been a perfect delight during the past few weeks to 
devote my time to such a fascinating subject. Whistler 
is entrancing from every point of view. The painter, the 
man, the wit and the writer. 

I commenced reading Pennell’s * Life of Whistler ” 
with some vague feelings of contempt for Whistler’s 
little failings. I finished it with tears. I have 
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almost learned to love his faults. I have forgiven 
them. He was a noble man—a gentle man,—a great 
general, and a born fighter. He smiled outwardly 


at the crushing insults heaped upon him by his enemies— 
inwardly he was almost broken-hearted. Misunderstood 
for years and years he at last emerged completely triumph- 
ant, and remains to us for Ever! 

Some day with uncovered head and reverent attitude I 
hope to stand by the unpretentious grave in Chiswick 
churchyard and pay an inaudible tribute to Whistler— 
The Master! 
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STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY: 
FRANCOIS VILLON. 


By Epmunp MERCER. 


tg a passage itself confused, that oracle of French poetry, 
Boileau, says: 


“Villon sceut le Premier dans ces siécles grossiers 
Débrouillers l’art confus de nos vieux Romanciers.” 


One French critic understands this as meaning that Villon 
was the first French poet “to draw form and order from 
the chaos of the old romances”; another interprets it as 
intending that he was the earliest “to clear his style from 
the rudeness and redundancy of the older poets’; a third 
that “he focussed the confused art of his predecessors”; a 
fourth—but enough. It requires no profound study of 
the earliest poetry of that collection of petty kingdoms 
which we now call France to discover that Villon was first 
in none of these things. He troubled himself not at all 
with the poetical acrobatics of his fore-runners except in 
two exercises, the Ballade and Rondeau, wherein he out- 
skilled them all; nor did his reading of the old poets serve 
him any purpose save in showing him what to avoid, for 
he imitated none in anything. His place in French poetry 
is not concerned with nor affected by the whimsies and 
fantastics, the pedantic contortions and puerilities with 
which almost all his contemporaries pranked before a war- 
worn audience. Had France, indeed, before the middle 
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of the fifteenth century produced a Chaucer, as she after- 
wards bore a Marot, a Ronsard, a Malherbe, a Boileau, a 
Lafontaine, there would have been a_pre-Renaissance 
standard whereby to gauge the height to which Villon had 
raised the poetry of France and, incidentally, the tongue. 
In its absence we can measure him only by his contem- 
poraries, or rather, contemporary; since the single poet to 
be seriously considered with Villon is, in most respects, 
the highest product of his time, Charles, Duke of Orléans. 
Even in this case it is not exactly a comparison we must 
make. Charles, with a half-century of life, learning and 
experience to his credit before Villon was born, and out- 
living him by, perhaps, three years, belongs essentially to 
the Middle Ages. He was the last poet of medieval 
France; Villon was the first of the Renaissance. We go 
further and say what, reading between the lines, Boileau 
thought but was afraid to utter decisively, that Villon was 
the first modern French poet. 

To simplify the subject and render Villon’s place and 
merits more comprehensible (and, incidentally, to avoid 
recapitulation) it is worth while to prologize, by way of 
fact rather than criticism, as concisely as possible, the poets 
and poetry of France prior to the Renaissance in order of 
time. The earliest authentic forms of verse were the 
“Chansons de Gestes,”’ a description of Saga, recording, 
in easy and even pedestrian verse, in assonance or rhyme, 
the noble deeds of heroic families and of legendary and 
historic France. They were the first attempts of the 
Troubadours and Trouveres, intended, as their name 
defines, for song or recital, and were in vogue from about 
the year 1080, when the first and most famous was sung, 
the “Chanson de Roland,” to 1350, when the Breton 
chanson, “Le Combat des Trentes” (paraphrased by 
Harrison Ainsworth in his early days) appeared. A little 
later than the Song of Roland, contemporaneously with 
the whole of the twelfth century, similar short Epics on 
subjects taken from the Greek and Latin classics, were 
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essayed; the “Roman d’Alexandre” of Albéric de 
Besancon, the “ Roman d’Enéas,” a rough version of the 
.Mneid, the “ Roman de Troie”’ of Benoit de Saint More 
about 1160, where we catch the first glimpse of Cressida, 
and, with the close of that century, the “Alexandre” of 
Alexandre de Bernay written, unlike any other, in duo- 
decasyllabie lines of such strength and movement, as 
to confer upon the metre to this day the name of 
“Alexandrine.” In the first half of this important and 
even prolific century the Celtic legends and myths of King 
Arthur came into France; the Norman minstrels bringing 
with them from the East the original version of “Joseph 
of Arimathea” and the “ Quest of the Sane Graal,’ com- 
posing from some unknown Breton source the story of 
“Tristran and Yseult”’ and adapting the romances im- 
ported from Southern England and Wales of the “ Holy 
Grail,” ‘“‘ Perceval,” ‘“ Galahad,” ‘‘ Lancelot du Lac,” 
“ Merlin,” “Arthur” and the ‘*‘ Round Table.” The best 
known writer and adapter of these was Chrétien de Troyes 
(1170—1180) whose characterisation, religious mysticism, 
passionate gallantry, refined courtesy, delight in battle, 
evidenced for the first time in literature the true romantic 
spirit of Chivalry. In the meantime, with the opening 
of the twelfth century, lyric poetry appeared in Provence. 
There can be little doubt that short love songs in the 
langue d’oc were well-known and popular at a much earlier 
date, but no trace of them has been found prior to those of 
the returned Crusader, William, Ninth Count of Poictiers 
(1102), who has been styled the “ First Troubadour” (a 
term more applicable in this instance to precedence of 
rank than of date). In them the purely personal note was 
first struck and played upon, principally on the amorous 
side, a fitting text being supplied by the first line of one of 
the Count’s Lays beginning “ Farai chansoneta nueva, 
ete.” “Once more tune I my Lute to Love.” Subtle and 
charming at the outset, these ““chansonetz d’amor’’ became 
more charming than strong, more personal and passionate, 
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till they held sway over songs with other motives and 
Provence grew famous for its interpretation of “ the 
supreme, blind, idolatrous passion which overwhelmed all 
other feelings, scorned all alien duties, defying alike 
heaven and hell and absorbing and possessing the entire 
being.” By the end of the century rules tending towards 
technical perfection had been formulated and thirteen 
recognised types of lyric adopted. Once again since the 
Romans retired from Gaul, poetry in that part of Europe 
became an art. Lyrics and Lyrism drifted together north- 
wards, not, as was most apparently natural, by direct 
communication through the midlands, but by way of the 
Holy Land. When the Provencal Crusaders and trouba- 
dours singing in the langue d’oc and the Normans and 
Bretons and their trouveres chanting in the langue d’oil 
met on the scene of their joint quarrel where Normandy 
and Provence, Lorraine and Languedoc rubbed shoulders, 
the Northmen were astounded at the beauty and perfection 
of the Provencal poetry, and, charmed therewith and with 
that novelty—to them a revelation—courteous love, they 
imitated form and melody so far as their less melodious 
tongue would permit. The essential differences of the two 
languages, however—-the one a speech of vowels and soft 
consonants, the other a sharper, harder, more consonantal 
speech —considerably mitigated mere imitation. The 
Northmen, therefore, though retaining somewhat of the 
titles and architecture of such Southland poems as the 
Alba, Pastorela, Balada, Serena, composed their Aubades, 
Pastourelles, Ballades and Serenades in such fashion that 


their identity disappeared. In form and melody the 
Southerners were superior while the Northmen excelled in 
variety, strength, elegance and eloquence. The two 


tongues were not parent and child, nor were the trouveres 
successors of the troubadours; both flourished simul- 
taneously to some extent, but it must be noted that, while 
the langue d’oc remained a beautiful dialect, the langue 
d’oil became the speech of the nation. 
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In none of the poetry so far mentioned is there any sign 
or hint of the real Gallic temperament. The “Chansons 
de Gestes” and “Roland” exhibit Greek, Roman or 
Teutonic sentiment; the Arthurian and kindred epics the 
Celtic or Anglo-Norman; whilst the songs and lyrics 
might, apart from the language, have been written by 
the poets of any land, so little do they otherwise evidence 
their native country. This mass of verse—the authors 
and composers, known and unknown, are counted by 
hundreds—was, in its essence and destiny, exclusively 
aristocratic. The bourgeois were, of necessity, alluded to, 
but merely as sources of continual jest and derision, butts 
for the jongleurs’ wit, save in the Arthurian tales wherein 
the bourgeois gentleman of less than noble rank, was 
treated with, at least, respect. Otherwise poetry, com- 
posed by nobles or their minstrels for audiences of their 
own status, displayed only their own fashions, manners, 
sentiments, aspirations; it was a literature solely of and 
for courtly and knightly society and not for the country 
at large. Hence its tendency was to become more artificial 
and, consequently, to pave the way for its decline. We 
may instance the Chatelain de Coucy, Thibaut de Cham- 
pagne and Gace Brilé, all flourishing at the divide of the 
centuries. They wrote poetry sometimes, but, on the 
whole they lectured, analysed, sermonised, conversed. 
Their concern was to play with ideas, a truly French 
game; eliminating reality from their verse and dealing 
with conceits. Juggling with words, they avoided the 
vulgar tongue, and thus, far from appealing to a wide 
intelligibility, their works could give pleasure only to 
an educated élite. From this time the poetry of the 
aristocracy followed a descending curve. 

In the meantime the dawn of popular literature broke. 
Msop’s Fables which, orally, were well-known in medieval 
Europe, were crystallised in the “ Ysopet” of Marie de 
France towards the year 1180, and about the same time 
appeared in the “Pélerinage de Renart” the opening 
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adventures of Reynard the Fox, all of which were appre- 
ciated alike by noble and peasant. By the opening of the 
thirteenth century another series, “ Le Roman de Renart,” 
was written in the vulgar tongue. Originally in a Latin 
version, then in German (where, strangely, the names of 
the animals were all French), this popular story received 
its greatest development in France. Its form was suffi- 
ciently elastic to include from time to time a wonderful 
variety of animal stories, gathered by Crusaders and 
wanderers from all parts of the known world, some of the 
Fables of Pilpay, lions and tigers from the Orient, bears 
from Austria, wolves from everywhere. Its intention was 
primarily mere amusement, but towards the year 1200 
something of the spirit of the coming “ Fabliaux” was 
infused into it, and the adventures of the humanised 
animals gradually took the form of a parody on the 
aristocratic stories of chivalry, with a continual under- 
current of satiric comment on all human affairs, the 
Church being by no means forgotten. This great popular 
Epic continued to flourish for a century and a half, the 
most noteworthy additions being “Le Couronnement de 
Renart”’ about 1250, “ Renart le Nouvel” by Jacquemart 
Gielée in 1288, and “‘ Renart le Contrefait,” 1425 to 1450, 
written by a clerk of Troyes in Champagne for, as he said, 
“want of something better to do.” 

Contemporaneously with “Le Roman de Renart,” any- 
where between the years 1200 and 1210, like an apple 
orchard on a warm spring day, the “ Fabliaux” blossomed 
out, not in ones or twos but in bunches. These, gathered 
in the first place from the nebulous mass of fact and 
fiction floating about the firmament of civilisation, spin- 
drift from the Classics, Lives of the Saints, the Scriptures, 
Oriental legends, histories, fables, adventures, were aug- 
mented from imagination and real events by the bourgeois 
rank and file in camp, on the homeward march and in 
their own “ North countree,” for the classic land of the 
“Fabliaux” was Northern France, from Orléans to 
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Rouen, Arras to Troyes, Lorraine, Picardy and Flanders 
to Cape La Hogue. They consisted solely of long and 
short stories, serious and humourous, jests, anecdotes, 
farces, comic adventures, puns, repartees, tricks, fables, 
of kings and nobles, monks and laymen, soldiers, trades- 
men, peasants, men, women, children and animals, taken 
from every-day life, physically, morally and psychologic- 
ally true, simply told in colloquial style in easy octo- 
syllabics somewhat in the manner of Butler’s “ Hudibras,” 
with untramelled freedom of subject and language, the 
creation of the bourgeois, springing from the foundations 
of the race, representing its most universal qualities and 
feelings, picturing the life of the thirteenth century as it 
actually was, spontaneous, fecund, vivid and very human. 
In them we get the first taste of that French spirit that 
ever afterwards flavours the literature, that blend of real 
wit and comedy, piquant phrase, apt expression, that epi- 
grammatic brevity that, saying so little means so much, 
that apparently irresponsible levity of observation and 
airy lightness of style capable of rendering even a sermon 
palatable, and a discourse on tombstones as interesting as 
scandal. Beside the bourgeois matter-of-factness of the 
robust and copious spontaneity of the “ Fabliaux,”’ we see 
how meagre and artificial was the contemporaneous lyric 
poetry of the aristocracy; the former was the universal 
literature, the latter a literature of exception. The 
“ Fabliaux,” in their original style, existed for exactly a 
century when they disappeared, along with so much else 
that was good, bad and indifferent in French literature, 
into the vortex of the Hundred Years’ War. The “ Gesta 
Romanorum”’ were founded on them; Chaucer copied a 
few, with infinitely greater art and poetry, into his 
“Canterbury Tales ”; from them all the Italian Novellieri 
learned their business. By a strange irony of fate they 
re-appeared in France during the Renaissance, adapted 
from the Italian, in the “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,” the 
“THeptaméron,” the pages of Rabelais, Béroalde de Ver- 
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ville, Brantéme, Bonaventure des Périers, and numerous 
other writers, till they culminated almost in their original 
form, perfected by Lafontaine in his “Contes,” and one 
is even traceable in the guise of a comedy in Moliére’s 
“ Médecin malgré Lui.” 

The most noteworthy poem of the thirteenth century, 
remarkable not only for its popularity amongst all classes 
but for its intrinsic merits, was ‘Le Roman de la Rose,” 
which maintained its vogue, in France, at least, for up- 


wards of three hundred years. It was the first purely 
French poetical classic. Consisting primarily of some 


4670 lines, written by Guillaume de Lorris towards the 
year 1237 and continued, forty years later, by Jean de 
Meung, who added about 18,000 lines, it was the first 
example of sustained allegory. The style throughout was 
brisk and agreeable and many of the descriptions were 
unusually beautiful, the work of Guillaume de Lorris 
being distinguished by its grace and melody, and that of 
Jean de Meung by its vigour. Of the two parts the earlier 
was the more poetical, though the whole Epic is a true 
and faithful mirror of the later Middle Ages. I doubt 
whether, in any single book, can there be found such 
another picture of the times, of their religion, morality, 
asceticism, freedom of thought, the striving after liberty 
and equality, the pleasures of sense and the search for 
beauty. Though often monotonous and digressive it is a 
fine index to the French language of the day. Prior to 
the advent of printing the manuscripts were innumerable 
and scattered over many European countries. Petrarch 
delighted in it; Chaucer found the portion by Guillaume 
de Lorris worthy of a splendid English version. Among 
the earliest European typographers it was a general 
favourite, and, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Clément Marot re-edited and gave it a fresh lease of life. 
It is worth notice that the author of the sequel, wrote two 
other poems, the titles of which Villon adopted, “ Le 
Testament de Jean de Meung,” a satire on things in 
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general, and “ Le Codicile ou Trésor,” a treatise on the 
mysteries of religion. 

Somewhere midway between the two parts of “Le Roman 
de la Rose,” there appeared in Paris a number of poems of 
various kinds, lives of saints, fabliaux, songs satirical and 
religious and allegories, well written, very living and 
human, all, for the first time in French literature, with a 
strongly-marked individuality. The poet was, and for 
that matter, still is unknown by any name except a nick- 
name, Rutebeuf. Where and when he was born and died 
are alike mysteries. What is known is that he lived in 
Paris, was a poor devil of a minstrel, haunted by mis- 
fortune in everything except his literary faculty, twice 
married, with more creditors than benefactors, and an 
infinitely greater variety in his ways of spending money 
than of earning it. Influenced by “Renart” and 
Guillaume de Lorris, he, in turn, gave much to Jean de 
Meung. Alone, of all the known poets of the Middle Ages, 
he depicted the realities of the life of the day, especially 
that of Paris, wherein he was a forerunner of Villon. 
Though learned, he was no scholar in the clerical sense, 
his was an education more of observation than of books. 
Had he lived to-day he would have been a journalist and 
a clever one. With his supple, picturesque, varied poems 
the thirteenth century closed, and for nearly a hundred 
years the intellectual edifice of France fell slowly into 
ruin. 

Historically the accession of the Valois (1327) marks the 
real end of the Middle Ages in France, though there is a 
period of transition not only to the time when the English 
were driven from France (1455) but sixty years beyond 
when Francois I ascended the throne (1515), whence the 
French Renaissance may be said to date. This time of 
transition was that of the Hundred Years’ War, fought 
exclusively on French soil: a period of sorrow and decay. 
Crecy, the Black Death, Poitiers, Agincourt, the Free 
Companies, destroyed all ‘hope, all sense of security; 
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famine, disease, pillage, completed the deadly work, and 
the light of learning was diminished to the feeblest spark. 
The heart of poetry was long since stilled, nothing re- 
maining except a paradoxical type of verse where every- 
thing was sacrificed to intricacy of form. From the death 
of Rutebeuf to the advent of Guillaume de Machault 
(ob. 1577) there is practically nothing to record in the 
literary life of France. Machault (in early life Secretary 
to Prince Jean of Bohemia who was killed at Crecy) was a 
voluminous writer of verse in various ingenious forms, a 
clever manipulator of words, being, indeed, the inventor 
or originator of Rhetoric as an art, the pioneer of a school 
whose most brilliant example, as well as chief rebel, was 
Villon. In Machault’s 80,000 lines, one is bound to find 
something of value. ‘ He has wit and each rondeau, each 
ballade, is an excellent bit of workmanship, a gem made 
of nothing. But in all this wit, this art, there is not one 
grain of poetry; no intimacy, no personality, not a word 
coming from the heart of the man.” His follower, 
Kustache Deschamps, passed as his pupil. This is true of 
the forms of his verse, but in everything else Deschamps 
was Machault’s antithesis. His stanzas were very real, 
very circumstantial, very personal ; he rhymed about every- 
thing but contorted the language in endeavour to render 
ideas by expressions furthest removed from them. He 
wrote, like Colletet, a work on the “Art of Poetry and of 
making Ballades and Chants-Royal,” which was a fairly 
good catalogue of all the known curious forms of verse and 
the rules and regulations governing them; but, again like 
Colletet, he failed to be a poet. Anticipating Villon’s 
beautiful “ Where are the snows of yester-year?” and 
Ronsard’s ‘‘ Gather ye roses while ye may,” he extracted 
from these rich themes neither emotion nor poetry; all he 
could say was the prosaic “the world is a vain thing; 
everything dies.” Though his best work “ Le Miroir de 
Mariage,” was a fourteenth century version of, but very 
inferior to Boileau’s tenth Satire, his greatest claim to 
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modern sympathy is that in the depth of her trouble he 
loved France and her people. With Deschamps’ pupil 
Christine de Pisan, the first bluestocking, to whom no sub- 
ject was closed, good daughter, excellent wife, better 
mother, whose sole literary business in later life was to 
multiply the evidences of her mediocrity in matters 
poetical, we come to the earliest of those authors, trades- 
men in verse, the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, who made 
rhyming a profession and a “ profession” of poetry, at 
which point their claims to the title of poets ceased. Every 
grace, every elegance, every strain of melody, every 
thought, idea, expression, that savoured of real poetry, 
was, by them, torn to shreds in a machinery of rules and 
pedantry. With them (1484) the poetical art of the 
Middle Ages produced the last and most demonstrative 
proofs of its puerility and impotence. 

Amidst this wreckage two poets stand untouched by 
the ruin around them, Alain Chartier and Charles 
d’Orléans. The former, strangely enough, was more 
truly poetical in his prose. Private Secretary to Kings 
Charles VI. and VII., he passed through the dark of the 
French struggle for freedom to the dawn of the Re- 
naissance (1386 to 1458). Huis polemical works, “ Le 
Quadrilogue Invectif” and “Le Curial,” in their Suetonian 
style, though studded with Latinisms and Graecisms, 
fittingly heralded the stately, vigorous prose of the 
coming day. In his allegorical and controversial love 
poems and in his moral verse, Chartier attained consider- 
able fame amongst his contemporaries. He had the knack 
of expressing the obvious with such a bewilderment of 
amplification as to delude his readers into the belief that 
his commonplaces were poetry. Some few—very few—of 
his short love songs contain real and deep feeling, beauty 
of diction and a rare simplicity, and, even in French, read 
curiously like Chaucer. Warton seems to infer that 
Chaucer was influenced by Chartier, but as the French 
author could not have been more than fourteen years old 
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at Chaucer’s death, he was either unusually precocious or 
Warton is misleading; it is more probable that the in- 
debtedness was the other way. In the fifteenth century 
an English version of Chartier’s “Livre des Quatres 
Dames” was well-known. Villon’s only reference to 
Chartier, in an indirect way, indicates which class of his 
verse was most in fashion : — 


“Item, to lovers sorrowful, 
As well as Alain Chartier’s Lay, 
At their bedside, a measure full 
Of tears I give.” 


With Charles d’Orléans (1391—1466) the last poet of 
the Middle Ages in France—indeed he has been styled the 
“last of the Trouvéres’’—we come into direct touch with 
Villon, whose whole life synchronised with the latter half 
of that of Charles. The latter, grandson of Charles V., 
and father of Louis XII., and uncle of Francois I., was 
excellently educated, but, in literature, never succeeded in 
becoming more than a clever dilettante. The assassina- 
tion of his father in 1407, his capture by the English on 
the field of Agincourt in 1415, his twenty-five years’ 
captivity in England, the feats of Jeanne d’Arc, the rise 
of France, his freedom and his magnificent home-coming 
in 1440, the deaths of his first two wives, his third 
marriage, the birth of his son; none of these happenings, 
all of them momentous to a man of his rank and position 
in France, had any reflex in his poems. Love, Spring, 
Regrets, Longings, were the banalities upon which his 
muse spent itself; composing little gems, perfect in their 
way but, at their best, only drawing-room ballads. For 
the parents of the brave Jeanne he had gold in plenty but 
never a hymn to her memory; for France he poured out 
the blood from his heart but not one song from his lips. 
His verse proceeded quietly from intellectual endeavour; 
it never sprang hot from inspiration. Exhibiting little 
emotion, little passion, less thought, no philosophy, of his 
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poems we may say with Ovid, materiam superabat opus. 
His entire work was not large in quantity nor did he 
attempt anything of length with success. The frame of a 
ballade was too large for him to fill. Virelais, rondels, 
were his measure; in the latter he was far beyond 
competition. His greatest art lay in knowing how to fit 
the phrase to the idea, the poem to the subject. Frag- 
ments of thought, fine distinctions of sentiment, ideas of 
the frailest, little echoes of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” were 
expressed with a grace of diction, melody of metre, per- 
fection of form, each a little jewel in its fitting setting. 
He renewed well-worn themes, said once more what had 
been said for three centuries, with unexpected delicacy 
and fresh imagery. For Charles d'Orléans poetry was not 
a message, not an expression; it was merely an amusement 
of the intellect, a kind of learned broidery of the mind, 
intended for himself alone, which he was afraid of ex- 
posing to the sunlight lest it should fade. In him 
medieval French poetry attained its greatest beauty of 
form and perfection of craft. That is the highest merit 
of Charles; beyond which we need not seek. He broached 
no new idea, sang no new strain, bequeathed nothing to 
posterity to carry poetry into regions as yet undiscovered. 
In him culminated the lyric art of the Middle Ages, with 
him it expired, the last splendid flicker from the dying 
embers of the fire of medieval minstrelsy. 

No greater contrast can be imagined between two poets 
than between Charles d’Orléans and Francois Villon. The 
one born to the royal purple, splendidly educated, passing 
a large part of his life amid the making of the kingdom, 
yet never a thought for it, spending his talents on dainty 
poetical miniatures; the other a child of the gutter, 
depending on a relative’s charity for his upbringing, 
rioting his time in dens of infamy, seeing life naked and 
seeing it whole, a violater of his country’s laws yet a true 
patriot cursing those who miscall fair France, bursting 
out spontaneously into a whirl of song in simple French 
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with a virility thitherto unknown. The former trimmed 
and toyed with the language; the latter broke the visor of 
Allegory, the god of contemporary versifiers, and 
shattered his rhetorical affectations into fragments. 
Villon’s language was that of the populace, the old, sweet 
French tongue, rich and simple, clear, natural; the 
language of the “ Fabliaux,” suppled, freed from all 
pedantic intrusions, and—strange paradox—enriched with 
a wealth of odd words picked up in tavern, prison, market, 
words expressive and picturesque ; none was disdained that 
served his purpose. Many of them applied by him to new 
uses have become part of the academic vocabulary of 
to-day. Intensely allusive, Villon had a strange power of 
conjuring up in the minds of his readers with a few simple 
words understood by everyone a picture of what was 
passing in his own. For instance, that awful tableau of 
his hanged companions drying and rattling on the gibbet 
with the corbies at their ghoulish feast; or, by way of 
contrast, that pathetic one of his poor, old mother in 
Church, bowing in prayer, seeing Heaven in the glories of 
the Mass; or again, these four lines : — 


“At Christmas-time, the season dead, 
When wolves have naught for prey but wind, 
The peasant keeps his roof o’erhead 
And hugs his kill-frost fire, well-fed.” 


It is such verses as these—it would be difficult to find in 
Villon any involved or obscure—that set the seal on his 
modernity. He does not have to create a fiction; he is 
content with fact. His is the poetry of simplicity, the 
clear thought, the vivid image, easy, effortless. 

I have elsewhere alluded to the matter and manner of 
his works, his mordant regard of death, his unapproach- 
able skill in the Rondeau and the Ballade, and a variety 
of other matters upon which a wider, more comprehensive 
study of the poet has not in any particular caused me to 
waver from the opinions I then expressed. I will not 
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dilate further upon these, but will refer briefly to two 
aspects of the poet which deserve consideration, and con- 
clude with a few observations as to his influence upon 
French literature. 

Villon is, unfortunately in this country and among 
some of his compatriots, regarded as a poet whose works 
are so intermingled with grossness as to be banned a place 
upon open shelves. I do not deny that there is some 
reason for this and, in some measure, I shall not attempt 
to defend him. It is, however, due to him (who is worthy 
an English version for those to whom the original is 
denied) that a frank explanation should be offered. Villon 
is not, in the main, a lascivious poet. In this respect he 
will compare to his advantage with many of the English 
Restoration poets. His “Testaments,” in their material, 
contain much serious and valuable thought, philosophical 
ideas, strong patriotism, pity for the poor, stern morality, 
wonderful pictures of his time, and a satiric vein directed 
against misdoers, himself included. Interspersed with 
their octaves are many fine poems detachable from their 
setting. His acknowledged works also include some six- 
teen short poems. In many editions are to be found a 
number (forty or so) of poemsattributed to Villon. Several 
of the last named are so obviously below his standard that 
French critics are disposed to dismiss them. The greater 
part of the lubricity in the volume is in this “ attributed” 
verse. If, therefore, all the verse not agreed as Villon’s, 
and all the lubricious verse of doubtful authorship be 
eliminated, there remain in the rest of the poems some 
six score lines to consider. These include four Ballades, 
“The Ballade of Fat Peg,’ which is indefensible, and 
three “ Ballades of the Pretty Helm-maker ” which, at the 
worst, are not virginibus puerisque. Their language in 
itself is not in any way libidinous, nor is there anything 
to be condemned in their object. They are simply the 
very frank lament of an old woman, who in her youth 
cultivated and made sale of her beauty at the expense of 
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real womanly charm, and who, when her beauty had 
faded to eldrich ugliness, had nothing left to live for. 
To a right-thinking man or woman they are really a vivid 
sermon against unchastity. Beyond what is here indicated 
there is nothing in Villon’s work that needs to be hidden 
under any cover save that supplied by the publisher. 
Villon was the first great poet of the people. Not after 
the manner of Longfellow, Tennyson, and a dozen others 
who are, if I may say so, domesticated, whose poor people 
are always nicely washed and brushed; but rather on the 
lines of Burns, Whitman, and our Lancashire poets, 
Waugh, Brierley and Laycock. Indeed, in this aspect, I 
know of no better comparison with Villon than the 
Lancashire singers. With a large, wholesome love of the 
common things around him, in the familiarities of every- 
day life, he found poetry and was the first to so find it. 
To him the workman, the hawker, mountebank, thief, 
gipsy, were better food for verse than nobles of high 
degree. He sang their cheerfulness and misery. Of his 
own misery he saw the poetical side but, the lament made, 
he was his sardonic self again. 
“ Much I bewail my youthful days 
Wherein I dreamed most merrily 
Till old age woke me all adaze 
And scared my shining youth from me. 
On foot it passed not leisurely 
Nor yet a-horse. Alas! How then? 
Like blossom withering suddenly 
That neer for me can bloom again.” 


This is the fashion he sings himself, but of others’ sorrows 
he is more earnest. 


“God grants great men means to do right, 
They’ve wherewithal to live at ease ; 
They should do naught that needs requite, 
So they are good we hold our peace. 
But to the poor who never cease, 
As I, to want, God, patience give! 
The great ones need it not for these 
Have competence wherewith to live.” 
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And again :— 


“The poor, in sorrow and chagrin, 
Rebellious, full of spite alway, 
Say things much bitterness within, 
Or think them, if they dare not say.” 


At the time Villon produced his earliest work French 
poetry was in process of transition from the impersonal 
and general to the personal and individual. While some 
of his contemporaries were unknowingly striving after in- 
dividuality, Villon achieved it with the first stroke of his 
pen. The acknowledgement of this and its success were 
immediate. Charles d’Orléans desired to meet this new 
poet and possibly did; while a crowd of imitators scattered 
around a scurrility, some of which has been mistaken for 
his and foisted upon him. He showed in some passages 
the intricate reactions of this individuality in contact with 
life and consequently, whatever his jest, his surface 
gaiety, and—I will even say——buffoonery, there was a deep 
and constant current of sincerity and seriousness flowing 
through his poetry. Alone, almost, among the Gothic 
poets was he the one to furnish ideas and to sound the 
deep chords of human nature. These, distinguished by 
his consummate expression, have made him as much a 
poet of to-day as of the fifteenth century. Yet is he of 
the Middle Ages in his carelessness of harmonious pro- 
portion, in his conjunction of disparities, in the manner 
and matter of his scholastic references, and in a certain 
indifference to taste, because, perhaps, he felt no need for 
it. But radically he is not of the Middle Ages, but freely, 
completely modern; in his delineation and championship 
of the submerged tenth, in his eternal humanness com- 
paring favourably even with Zola. To us of this century 
this miserable rag of a wanderer, in spite of his own ill- 
doing, utters, with splendid masculine energy and an 
entire absence of didactics, a message of moral nobility; 
he makes us feel it and herein is his greatness. 
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Villon was not only the supreme poet of the fifteenth 
century but he was—as I have said—the earliest poet, in 
the true sense of the word, of modern France. He stands 
curiously isolated ; three-fourths of a century passed before 
there appeared another at all worthy to be placed beside 
him. This also, notwithstanding the invention of printing 
and the issue in 1489 of the first printed edition of his 
poems. Clément Marot, his successor in order, was also a 
lover of Villon’s poetry, editing con amore, at the express 
request of Francois I., in 1532, the second printed issue of 
Villon’s poems, with this simple but clever epigrammatic 
dedication to the royal “ Father of Letters ” :— 


“Tf against Villon there can aught be said, 
Presented here less well than I intend, 
On me, Sire, solely let the blame be laid, 
Who did more work than skill on him expend. 
But should he greater show in this review 
Than eer before, so that we worthier prize 
His work, the thanks are wholly due to you, 
Who were the sole cause of this enterprise.” 


There can be little doubt that Rabelais owed much of 
his sane and vigorous prose to the influence of Villon, the 
actual prototype of the Panurge of the later author. His 
French is on the same plane, displaying the knowledge 
and instinct, purity and riotous fancy, delicate grace and 
supreme brusquery that we admire in Villon. A little 
later Ronsard and the Pleiade, as aristocratic as learned, 
merely stultified themselves by their damning of Villon 
without damming the tide of his popularity. Régnier ad- 
mitted himself his disciple. Him Patru praised, Boileau 
placed in his niche, Lafontaine admired, Voltaire imitated. 
As Chaucer and Spenser here, so Villon in France, was 
“the poets’ poet”; and French critics, whatever they may 
say in little, are unanimous in regarding him as a monu- 
ment in their Parnassus. 

Despite his life, one cannot help liking this brave, frank, 
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witty, fearless, devil-may-care poet, with his magic sway 
over tears and laughter. His good humour is infectious, 
and for his wide compassion and sympathy for all 
things—that he recognized but never attained for himself 
—pertaining to real nobility, one can forgive him the 
perpetration of his few verses of riot. 


“Out of the strong cometh sweetness.” 
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SONNET: 
EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


NGEL and Devil kissed within his breast- 
Beauty enshrined him, and with Tears he dwelt. 
His soul, a suppliant, on Fate’s threshold knelt, 

Dazed, noble, mad! with the Divine Unrest. 

Wild visions seized him, and with fearsome zest 
Shuddered to words upon his glowing tongue 
Despair, for him, from Horror’s self was wrung 

And through his burning heart Hell stands confessed. 


O strange! for Pity’s wings now shroud him well- 
Love’s folding arms do gently on him rest; 


She gives a kiss for every tear that fell, 


And draws his Spirit upward to the Blest— 
And Sorrow’s hand, upon his brow sublime 
Drops, as from God, the balm of deathless Time. 
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